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actual shop scene was photographed at the Woodlawn Market House, Chicago, U1.—the first store in the world 
to retail NOJAX Skinless Frankfurters 














‘So that’s the new sausage covering I’ve been hearing my 
children talk about.”’ 


The public will be talking about YOUR goods if put up 


in Visking Casings. 


THE VISKING CORPORATION 
4311 SO. JUSTINE ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Canadian Rep.: C. A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd., 189 Church St., Toronto, Canada 











































To judge the worth of a machine, 
ask this question: “Who uses it?” 


Here are just a few of the “leaders” 


whose orders and REORDERS of the 


“BUFFALO” Air Stuffer 


are conclusive PROOF of its superiority! 
ARMOUR & CO. (40 branch plants) Chicago, III, 


WILSON & CO. Chicago, IIl. 
OSCAR MAYER & CO. Chicago, IIl. 
JOHN MORRELL & CO. Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Made in RATH PACKING CO. Waterloo, Ia. 
4 Sizes J. E. DECKER & SONS Mason City, Ia. 
; A. GOBEL, INC. : Boston, Mass. 
MAX TRUNZ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
STAHL-MEYER, INC. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FRED USINGER Milwaukee, Wis. 
CUDAHY BROS. CO. Detroit, Mich. 
FRANK & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 
pi ' 
le afer = —and many, many others! 





Equipped exclusively with the 
patented “SUPERIOR’”’ Piston 


MEAT, AIR and WATER-TIGHT! 

No air pressure necessary to lower piston 
Piston is adjustable to take up wear 
Heavy, strong lid, arch and safety ring 
Will reduce your casing loss 50% 








It will pay you to investigate this improved stuffer 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 


BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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A message to the 
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Micke managers 
of America 


| ...and some points of interest to 
{| Advertising Managers as well 


IN YOUR desire to do a bang-up job of 


increasing sales during 1931 have you over- 
looked or failed to analyze properly this 
important factor in the distribution of your 
product — your package design? 


Package design has a vital influence on sales. 
You will find such concerns as the Kraft 
Cheese Company, Swift & Company, General 
Foods Corporation, Jewel Tea Company and 
other leading manufacturers rapidly discard- 
ing package designs that handicap sales and 
adopting new containers of proper construction 
and design. 


We are now redesigning containers for six 
nationally known manufacturers. Improve- 
ments we are recommending involve changes 
in color scheme — package construction — 
typography— illustrative matter—and method 
of packing. All these technical and sometimes 
psychological points are based on analysis by 


Sutherland specialists. 


Have you mentally “stood aside” and con- 
sidered your own packages from a purely 
unbiased standpoint? Have you ever tried to 
learn what your prospective buyers think about 


them? If not, we urge you to take advantage 
of this opportunity to do so. 


We maintain what we call a “Packaging 
Laboratory.” This is the first time we have 
offered the services of this department to other 
than buyers of Sutherland containers. We 
invite you to let us prepare a clear and candid 
analysis of your package. 


It is not the function of this department to act 
as a fault-finding guild, but rather to consider 
carefully what is good or what is in need of 
improvement in any package submitted to the 
“Laboratory.” Where improvements are 
recommended, tangible ways and means of 
bringing them about will be included in the 
survey. 


You are placed under no obligation whatever 
in requesting one of these surveys. You may 
accept or reject the findings as you see fit, 
although we will be glad to continue comments 
on any points set forth. 


Simply mail a sample of your package (either 
in use or proposed) with a letter signed by 
yourself or another officer of your company. 
Address Designing Department Suther- 
land Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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‘Packers’ STOCKINETTE Headquarters” 


Our Stockinettes Cover 75% of the Live Stock Slaughtered 
This Unequalled Production Enables Us to Give 
Packers the Best 


“SERVICE” “QUALITY” “PRICES” a 
A Trial Order Will Convince You Bs 


Write today for Samples and Quotations 


uiries Quotatio: Samples should be addressed to 
as *Valetle gh th ang Valatie, N. Y. 


KANSAS CITY KNITTING CORP. |} VALATIE MILLS CORP. 
North Kansas City, Mo. Valatie, N. Y. 

















We Are the Pioneers and Largest Producers of Stockinette Fabrics 


Hindquarter 




















QUALIT Y— Our Best 
Salesman! 


The Man Who Knows 


etter Results 


Results count—especially in 
the flavor and quality of sau- 
sage. That’s why so many 
packers are taking advantage 
of the fact that the producers 
of a famous brand of sausages 
have now made this better 
seasoning available. And a 
better seasoning means better help you increase YOUR 
results. Write today for sam- business if you will give Se 
ples and prices. The Man You Know him a chance. bie 
NEVERFAIL (reg. U. S. Can. & German 


Pat. Off.), the Perfect Cure for Sausage 
meat, ham and bacon will eliminate your 





In looking over the rec- 
ords of our individual 
salesmen, we found that 
QUALITY led all the ‘ 
others. It seems as though ig 

our customers like to do | 
business with this “go. : 
getter” because he, in turn, i. 

helps their own business 
so much. QUALITY will 

















“ - to yo 

curing troubles. For perfect color in your T, G. 

products—a vivid, lively, appetizing color and ¢ 

and a flavor that cannot be equaled—use = 

NEVERFAIL. cel 

fre nolo, Wa Sage thang ithe a oa 

‘urter, ogna, Por! usage an out sage 80 

MILWAUKEE SAUSAGE [ese tee en <a ey = 





cieasines H. J. MAYER & SONS CO.| | .“ 


























Packed in 5, io 25, Sausage Manufacturer’s Supply Co. 6819-23 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. your 
50, 75, 100, 300 Ib. pkgs. 216 E. Juneau Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. Canadian Plant, Windsor, Ont. poe 
a He 

Tt 

Born 

« o year: 

The Stockinet Smoking Process ime 

U. 8. Letters Patent No. 1,122,715 pore 

Saves Labor, Trimmings, Shrinkage A. 

Smoke Your Meats in Stockinets and Get Uniformity, vad 











Sanitation, SQUARE Butts and Appearance 


To get large sales, your Mr. Quality should have the assistance 
of Mr. Stockinet appearance 


Numerous Packers Throughout the Country Are 
Why Not You? 


For Further Particulars Write or Phone 
THOMAS F. KEELEY, Licensor, 516 E. 28th St., Chicago. Phone Calumet 0349 
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Presenting Armour’s 
New President 





re 








T. G. Lee 


It is a distinct pleasure to present 
to you this week a portrait of Mr. 
T. G. Lee, new president of Armour 
and Company. But to give you a de- 
tailed word picture—aye, there’s the 
mb. For it seems that Mr. Lee is 
representative of that fast-disappear- 
ing race of men: those who do a job 
so all-fired well and are so reticent 
about it that only those close to the 
company know of his excellent ac- 
complishments. 

Of course, that’s fine for Armour 
and Company, but it’s a sad break for 
your editor who likes to serve his 
biographies with a little dash of per- 
sonal seasoning. 

Here we are with results you could 
Write on one-tenth of a skimpy cuff: 
Born in Carrollton, Ohio, fifty-two 
years ago—began his career with 
Armour’s writing shorthand — pro- 
moted — promoted — promoted — pro- 
moted—President! 

Thirty-five years—and a-getting 
Promoted all the time. That is a con- 
sb and true story of T. G. Lee’s 

Tr, 











We wish for Mr. Lee the greatest 
success of a highly successful career, 
and that he will enjoy to the fullest 
the rich harvest of his toiling years. 


“I See by the Papers—” 


Feller recently placed in charge of 
the Detroit district sales office for 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co. is named 
Wham. Whittle your own wheeze! 


Up in Minnesota they’ve opened up 
a Meat School for Housewives, where 
the little ladies will learn all about 
the various cuts. Can’t you just pic- 
ture a sweet young thing, seeing a 
real live hog: “My, what lovely pork 
chops!” 

* * * 

If you think the big packers don’t 
protect their employees’ interests, 
you'll be interested in learning that 
group insurances to the extent of 
$100,000,000 covers employees of 
Armour and Company. And in six 
years, more than $9, 30,000 has been 
paid out in claims! ‘ 


Chappel Bros. slaughtered and 
packed in nice tin cans 60,000 horses 
in 1930. Much of this was for animal 
food—but some was destined for hu- 
man consumption—in Europe and 
Asia, though, thank goodness! 





And now they’re making each pack- 
age or barrel of meat its own refrig- 
erator! Dry ice (solid carbon diox- 
ide) is placed in the package and 
maintains the desired temperature 
for as long as 48 to 72 hours without 
attention. . . . All right as far as it 
goes, but why not also wrap the meats 
in P. S. White Oiled Loin Paper? 
Then the maximum of protection is 


assured! 
* * * 


There were 868 lbs. of meat de- 
stroyed in New York by the City 
Health Department during a single 
week. Hm-m-m! And I’ll bet not a 
single pound of it ever had the benefit 
of H. P. S. Packers Papers protec- 
tion! 

* * * 

Mrs. Jones: Have you decided 
what your little Tommy will be when 
he grows to be a man? 

Mrs. Brown: Well, he loves ani- 
mals so dearly, his papa is thinking 
of setting him up in the butcher busi- 
ness. 


J 
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“How Dry | Am! 


B. 


(Theme song of every frank- 
furter that wants to get ahead) 


Germs are in the air, 
and they seem especial- 
ly attracted to frank- 
furters. If they can find 
a moist spot, there they 
light! And they’ll move 
fast—but they can only 
travel on damp _ sur- 
faces! 


Dry frankfurters thwart 
these germs. They prevent 
the germs from ever get- 
ting a foothold. 


And that’s why more and 
more manufacturers of 
frankfurters are giving seri- 
ous thought to the paper in 
which they wrap this prod- 
uct. Many of them have 
found that H. P. S. White 
Oiled Loin Paper is the 
ideal paper for frankfurters. 
It does not allow evapora- 
tion—yet permits the 
“breathing” necessary to 
dissipate moisture from the 
surface. 


Possibly H. P. S. White 
Oiled Loin Paper is the ex- 
act paper you have been 
seeking to give added pro- 
tection to your fresh meats. 
Drop us a line and we'll 
gladly send a sufficient sup- 
ply of sheets for tests in 
your own laboratories. 


H. P. SMITH PAPER COMPANY 


H. P. S. Waxed and Oiled Packers Papers 
1130 WEST 37th STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Modern Methods Cut Meat Processing Costs 


Gravity and Power Conveyors Speed Up 
Production and Reduce Handling Costs 
From the Curing Cellar to Smokehouse 


Latest methods of layout and 
operation in curing and smoking 
departments increase daily pro- 
duction while reducing floor space 
and labor cost. 


A large proportion of pork cuts 
are cured and smoked. From the 
pork cutting room to the ship- 
ping room they pass through 
numerous operations and are car- 
ried along for a considerable dis- 
tance. 


Shoulders, hams, bellies, butts, 
ete, receive substantially the 
same processing in the curing 
cellar, soaking and washing 
rooms, smokehouses, etc. This 
makes possible standardization of 
methods and use of modern 
equipment to reduce processing 
and handling costs. 


Just what layout should be made to 
handle most economically those meats 
to be cured and smoked, and what 
equipment should be installed to keep 
handling costs at a minimum, depends 
largely on the volume. 


Those plants having only a mod- 
erate production might find conveyors, 
automatic washers and other cost- 
reducing devices profitable. In plants 
where the production of smoked meats 
is large, their value is unquestioned. 


Layout Which Lowers Costs. 


What can be done to reduce product 
handling and transportation costs from 
the curing cellar to the smokehouses 
by a convenient layout of departments 
and the use of gravity and automatic 
conveyors is illustrated in the plant of 
Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Here the curing cellar is on the third 


WASHING & STRINGING 
CONVEYOR 


SOAKING 


SOAKING | VATS 





floor and the washing room on the 
second floor. Three of the smokehouses 
are also loaded from the second floor. 

As is usual in most modern plants, 
the cuts are delivered to the curing 
cellar by gravity through chutes from 
the cutting room. After the cuts are 
cured they are also delivered to the 
soaking room through openings placed 
at intervals in the floor of the curing 
cellar. These open directly above the 
soaking vats. 

In the soaking room are a number 
of chutes installed on an overhead rail. 
These can be moved under any opening 
from the curing cellar to direct the 
meats into the soaking vats. 

The layout of the soaking and wash- 
ing room and the equipment installed 
are shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations. 

The soaking vats are placed in two 


SMOKE HousE 





FLOOR PLAN OF SOAKING VATS AND CONVEYORS AT WILSON & CO. PLANT IN CHICAGO, 
Installation of these three conveyors has enabled the company to make a considerable saving in floor space and labor. Three 


revolving smokehouses have been installed to furthe: speed up operations and reduce costs. 


The meats are washed with high 


Pressure water, no labor or handling being required for this operation, the washer being installed over one of the conveyors. 


It is surprising how few men are required to handle a large production with such a layout. 
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parallel rows, separated by an aisle 
8% ft. wide. These vats are built of 
cast-iron plates bolted together. Each 
has a capacity of 4,500 lbs. of meat and 
measures about 5 ft. wide and 7 ft. 
long. 

Meats Handled on Conveyors. 

It will be noticed that the vats are 
placed with no space between the vats 
in a row. The design of these soaking 
vats makes this saving in floor space 
possible. In the vats of conventional 
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the water is drained to the catch basin. 
The vat door is then opened and the 
meats are unloaded directly onto the 
conveyor. Such meats as can be reached 
conveniently are removed from the vat 
by hand. For the remainder a pole 
equipped with a hook is used. 

It requires but a short time to un- 
load a vat of 4,500 lbs. The cuts go 
onto the conveyor in a continuous 
stream. The. pieces are spaced to 
secure maximum production and the 


LOADING 


opposite to the conveyer in the aisle 
between the vats. 

Installed over this third conveyor js 
an automatic meat washer. Ag a cut 
passes through this device Sprays of 
water under high pressure are directed 
against it from all sides, freeing gy 
surfaces from incrusted salt and foy. 
eign matter. 

After being washed the meats ar 
branded and carried by the conveyor 
under a gas flame which dries the 





SOAKING VATS ARE UNLOADED DIRECTLY ONTO A SLAT CONVEYOR. 
The curing room in this modern layout of Wilson & Co., at Chicago, is on the third floor, and the soaking room on the 


second floor. Cuts are delivered to these 
is installed a slat conveyor. 


vats through chutes. 


Soaking vats are installed in two parallel rows, between which 


When the soaking operation is completed the water is drained to the catch basin and the meats unloaded directly onto the 


conveyor through doors in the ends and at the bottom of the vats. 


This conveyor delivers the cuts to an inclined conveyor which 


in turn delivers them to a third conveyor on which they are conveyed to the smokehouses. 


design and construction working space 
is necessary on all sides for loading 
and unloading. 

In this case the vats are unloaded 
from the bottom through a door which 
clamps onto a gasket to prevent leak- 
age. These doors are large enough for 
the largest pieces of cured meats to 
pass through them. 

In the aisle between the two rows of 
vats is installed a metal slat conveyor 
19 in. wide. When the soaking in a 
vat is completed a valve is opened and 


VAT LOADING 
HoPreR 
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least loss of time in the various opera- 
tions before the cuts reach the smoke- 
houses. This conveyor travels at a 
speed of 40 ft. per minute. 


Meats Washed Automatically. 

From the slat conveyor operating in 
the aisle between the soaking vats the 
meats are delivered to an inclined con- 
veyor at one end of the rows of vats. 

This latter conveyor delivers the 
meats to a third conveyor which leads 
to the smokehouses, and which is 
parallel to but operates in a direction 
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END VIEW OF CONVEYOR INSTALLATION. 


Here are shown the chutes by which the meats are delivered from the curing 
cellar to the soaking vats, the vat discharge conveyor, the inclined conveyor and the 


conveyor by which the meats are taken to the smokehouses. 


Washing, stringing, 


branding and drying of the meats are performed on this latter conveyor. 





brand. The meats are then stock- 
inetted, strung and otherwise prepared 
for the smokehouse. 

Meats that are to hang in the smoke- 
house from strings are not removed 
from the conveyor at any point in their 
travel from the soaking vats to the 
smokehouses. Stringing is done by 
workers stationed on each side of the 
conveyor following the brand drier. 

Rotary Smokehouses Used. 

The company recently installed three 
rotary smokehouses manufactured by 
the Allbright Nell Co., Chicago. These 
extend from the first to the third floor 
and may be loaded or unloaded at either 
of the two latter points. As a rule 
they are loaded directly from the con- 
veyor on the second floor and are un- 
loaded at the third floor. 

The rotary smokehouse works in con- 
veniently with other equipment de 
signed to reduce the cost of handling 
and transporting product in the meat 
packing plant. In addition to possess 
ing very definite processing adval- 
tages, this type of smokehouse is 80 
designed that it can be loaded or u- 
loaded at any floor level. 

This feature makes it possible to use 
a smokehouse of this design in col 
bination with gravity and power con 
veyors to great advantage, particularly 
in plants where considerable rearrange 
ment of departments to reduce handling 
costs is not desirable or possible. 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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Hog slaughter during the first 
four months of 1931 may be 
slightly larger than in the same 
months of 1930. 

Slaughter during the first nine 
months of the year is expected to 
be somewhat smaller than in the 
same period of 1930. 

Prices will be governed largely 
by the distribution of marketings 
of hogs, the trend of business 
activity, and the accumulation of 
storage stocks during the next 
four months. 

A reduced foreign demand is 
looked for during the balance of 
the hog year. 

These are the principal conclusions 
drawn by agricultural economists and 
observers from all over the United 
States who met in Washington, D. C., 
recently to formulate, in conjunction 
with officials of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, the annual agricultural 
outlook report. 

Excerpts from that portion of the 
report relating to the hog crop and hog 
marketings during the balance of the 
crop year which ends September 30, 
1981, the export outlook for pork prod- 
uts and factors controlling price 
levels, are quoted as follows: 


1931 Hog Outlook 


In the nine months, January to Sep- 
tember, 1931, during which period most 
of the hogs on farms January 1 that go 
into the commercial supply will be mar- 
keted, slaughter will probably be 
slightly smaller than in the same period 
of 1930. Decreases in supplies from 
outside the Corn Belt States will more 
than offset the small increase in that 
area, 

In addition, it is not unlikely that a 
larger than usual percentage of brood 
sows and fall pigs now on farms will be 
carried over and finished out on new 
corn next fall, especially in areas where 
corn production in 1930 was short. 

More Hogs in First Quarter. 

In view of this expected decrease 
from January to September, and with 
inspected slaughter for the three 
months, October to December, 1930, 
nearly 1,300,000 head smaller than 
during the corresponding period of 
1929, total inspected slaughter for the 
marketing year October, 1930—Septem- 
ber, 1981, is expected to be from 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 head smaller than 
for the marketing year 1929-30. 

For the four months January to 
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April, 1931, slaughter may be some- 
what larger than in 1930, since there 
apparently were more hogs from last 
year’s spring pig crop still on farms 
January 1 this year than last, and a 
fairly heavy marketing of early fall 
pigs in late March and April may take 
place, as a result of the shortage in 
corn supplies being felt more acutely 
by hog producers at that time than at 
present. 


During most of this period, weights 
will probably continue to average above 
those of last winter, with the difference 
becoming less marked as the season 
advances. 


The indicated reductions in the 1931 
fall pig crop and the probability of 
early marketing of early fall pigs and 
a larger-than-usual carry-over of brood 
sows and late fall pigs into the next 
marketing year, all point to a slaughter 
supply from May to September some- 
what smaller than that of the corre- 
sponding period of 1930. Finish on 
hogs marketed during this period may 
be somewhat poorer than average. 

Dull Foreign Outlook. 

Continued heavy supplies of Euro- 
pean hogs and pork products and a re- 
duced foreign demand for American 
products during most of the hog mar- 
keting year which ends September 30, 
1931, are in prospect. 


United States exports of pork and 
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Desirability of Buying Hogs in Terms of Current Market 
Indicated in Annual Outlook Report 


lard for that period are expected to fall 
below the low 1929-30 levels. Exports 
from this country during the three 
months, October to December, 1930, 
were about 45 per cent smaller than 
those of the corresponding months of 
1929. 

European supplies during the year 
ended September 30, 1932, probably 
will be smaller than in the current year, 
and thus tend to improve the position 
of American hog production in Euro- 
pean markets during the latter part of 
that year. 

Why Export Market is Weak. 

Outstanding points in the European 
hog and pork situation are: 

1. Unusually large numbers of hogs 
in most European producing countries 
in October, 1930, notably Germany. 

2. A low-priced feed supply larger 
than that of last year, which, despite 
lower hog values, makes pork produc- 
tion profitable in most countries except 
Germany. 

8. A downward tendency in the 
prices of hogs, cured pork and lard. 

4. No indication of any significant 
increase in buying power in the leading 
markets for American pork products 
during 1931. 

Factors Governing Prices. 

With slaughter supplies during the 
three months, January to March, 1931, 
indicated to be at least as large as 





PORK SAUSAGE ANY TIME OF YEAR ANYWHERE. 


This is made possible by quick-freezing. 

This individual carton of fresh pork sausage, put up by the Batchelder & Snyder 
Co., Boston, Mass., is frozen by the Birdseye process, the product being wrapped in 
cellophane and packed in the carton before freezing. It is a part of the Birdseye line 


of frosted foods. 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Comment and advice on transpor- 
tation and rate matters of the meat 
and allied industries. For further 
information, write The National 
Provisioner, Old Colony’ Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


MISQUOTED RATES. 

Question: A Southern packer recent- 
ly had occasion to ship a car of fer- 
tilizer from his plant to a location in 
an adjoining state. Before he had bid 
he asked the local freight agent for 
the freight rate and was verbally 
quoted a rate. His bid was accepted, 
and the car shipped on a prepaid bill 
of lading. It later developed that the 
agent had erred in his quotation, the 
lawful rate being $1.00 per ton higher 
than he had quoted. The packer asks 
if he can recover for this difference, 
which is obviously lost to him. 

Second Question: A Texas packer 
made a shipment of inedible grease to 
New York, obtaining from the local 
agent a quotation on the through rate. 
When the shipment was made, it was 
routed over a route via which the 
quoted rate did not apply, although the 
quoted rate was correct and applica- 
ble via several other routes. By rea- 
son of having to pay a high combina- 
tion of local rates, the packer asks if 
he cannot recover from the carriers. 


Answer: Virtually the same princi- 
ple is involved in both inquiries, hence 
one answer will be made to both. 
Neither packer can recover merely be- 
cause of the facts stated. The only 
chance would be to file and prosecute a 
formal complaint. But the slight chance 
of recovery, plus the expense involved, 
makes this inadvisable. 


The ordinary elements of offer and 
acceptance under the rule of contracts, 
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have no bearing upon the payment of 
the full lawful charges. The shipper 
is presumed to know the law, and, like- 
wise, the lawful rate. Ignorance of the 
law is no excuse nor is ignorance of the 
lawful rate. The law is quite specific 
both as to the carrier and the shipper. 
The carrier is charged with the duty of 
exhausting its legal remedies to collect 
the full lawful charges on a shipment, 
and has a lien upon the goods to in- 
sure that collection. The shipper is 
charged with the duty of paying no less 
than the full lawful charges as com- 
puted on basis of the tariffs filed with 


the Commission. 

Numerous court decisions, including 
the United States Supreme Court, leave 
no doubt as to this. 

For many years not only did the 
shipper have no redress, but the car- 
rier was wholly immune to punishment 
for all such quotations. However, the 
law was subsequently amended, not to 
relieve the shipper, but merely to make 
the carriers more careful. 

Section 6, paragraph 11, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act requires the car- 
rier to quote rates in writing upon the 
written request of any person or com- 
pany and “if the person or company 
making such request suffers damage 
in consequence of .. . the misstate- 
ment of the rate, either through mak- 
ing the shipment over a line or route 
for which the proper rate is higher 
than the rate over another available 
line or route, or through entering into 
any sale or contract whereunder such 
person or company obligates himself or 
itself to make such shipment of freight 
at his or its cost, then the said carrier 
shall be liable to a penalty of two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, which shall ac- 
crue to the United States and may be 
recovered in a court action brought by 
the United States.” 

Thus the United States—not the 
shipper—may recover $250.00 because 
the shipper—not the United States— 
was damaged. 

In the second case above cited, the 
shipper would have avoided trouble had 
he inserted the quoted rate in his bill 
of lading. In fact every shipper should 
see to it that the rate is inserted in 


+2 


every bill of lading on every ghj 
Zz this - ag Far fi ie inserted 
oes not apply via the desi 
—as in the above case teal + ead 
must either call attention to the ref 
at that time and have the rate and/g 
route corrected or protect the rate yj, 
the route used. 
Always insert your rate in your jj 
of lading and safeguard against just 
such troubles. 


Another question and answer wij) ap- 
pear in this column in the next issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


fe 
RUSSIA FOOD SUPPLY PLAN. 


A sharp decline in the livestock Popu- 
lation of Russia is reported by the 
Lenin Acadamy of Agricultural Science, 
showing a drop from 170,667,000 head 
of cattle in 1928 to 52,572,000 head in 
1930; sheep, 133,592,000 in 1928 ang 
89,860,000 in 1930; and 26,120,000 hogs 
in the earlier year compared with 12- 
183,000 in the later. 

By a recent decree of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Soviet 
Union and Council of People’s Commis- 
sars the slaughter of registered pure- 
bred heifers below the age of 18 
months, bull calves below the age of 12 
months, ewes under 18 months, sows 
under 8 months and rams and boars 
that may be used for breeding pur- 
poses, all cows before their eighth caly- 
ing and pregnant animals of all classes, 
is prohibited. Heavy fines are provided 
in the event of violation of the decree. 

Up to the end of October the cattle 
breeding trust overfulfilled its program 
by 9.5 per cent, the sheep breeding trust 
by 18.9 per cent, but the hog breeding 
trust failed to fulfill its program by 
10.9 per cent. The dairy and vegetable 
trust fulfilled only 70 per cent of its 
plan. 

oe 
KINGAN ENLARGES IN SOUTH. 


A new branch plant was opened by 
Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., at At- 
lanta, Ga., on January 14 to take 















NEW BRANCH HOUSE OF KINGAN & CO. AT ATLANTA, GA. 








care of growing business in that 
territory. The new branch is 
located at 238 Peters st., on a 
lot 140 by 135 feet. “We have 
been doing a good business in 
Atlanta for seventeen years,’ 
said Vice-President A. C. Sin- 
clair, “but it was necessary to 
have new facilities to take care 
of dressed beef and to provide 
more smokehouse capacity.” 
The equipment is of the latest 
and most modern type and the 
layout is planned for economy. 

The house was crowded 0 
opening day, being open for in- 
spection from 1 to 11 p. @ 
Among those who were present 
from outside were Vice-Prest- 
dent Sinclair and Supervisor 
B. N. Jones of the Souther 
district. 
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Packer Tells Why He Puts Up Meats 


In Consumer Packages 


Packaging and branding meats are 
matters of much importance, to live- 
stock producers as well as to meat con- 
sumers, because they help to increase 
the demand for meat, and because they 
furnish the consumer a standardized 
product whose quality is guaranteed. 

These are important points made in 
the Swift & Company Year Book for 
1931 regarding this new development 
in meat merchandising. 

From the producer’s standpoint it is 
believed that the more that can be done 
through attractive packaging, brand- 
ing and advertising to induce more 
people to eat more meat, the sooner 
livestock prices may be expected to re- 
cover some of their decline. 


Why Swift Is Packaging. 
Speaking of Swift & Company’s sales 
of packaged meats, the year book says: 
“The purpose of this pioneering work 
is twofold—first, to make available to 
consumers the finest qualities of meats 


The advantage of packaged meat to 
the retailer is pointed to as enabling 
him to handle packaged meats under 
well-known brands, which simplifies his 
selling problem because he knows his 
costs, and is relieved of the distribu- 
tion losses that normally result from 
shrinkage and trimming. 

Future of Packaged Meats. 

“The future of packaged meats,” the 
year book says, “depends largely upon 
the rate at which retailers provide 
themselves with the kind of refriger- 
ating equipment necessary for proper 
handling. Some progress has been 
made along this line, but it is only a 
beginning. 

“So far as the work of selecting, cut- 
ting, and packaging is concerned, Swift 
& Company’s experience to date clearly 
shows that these operations in central 
plants are entirely practical and a step 
in the direction of waste elimination 
in the marketing process. 

“More than that, the economical mar- 














PACKAGED, IDENTIFIABLE CUTS ATTRACTIVELY DISPLAYED. 


Refrigerated show cases containing Swift & Company packaged fresh meats. 
This company believes that the economical marketing of meats in attractive and 
convenient packages should be the means of inducing more people to eat more meat. 


in convenient packages; and, secondly, 
to reduce the costs of meat distribu- 
tion.” 

Substantial economies can be inaugur- 
ated where the work of cutting and 
packaging is done at the plant, in the 
utilization of fats and trimmings, in 
mass operations, and in freight and 
distribution expense. 

Great economies could be brought 
about if it were possible to supply each 
meat retailer only with the particular 
kind and cuts of meat he required, 
rather than with whole sides of beef— 
part of which he can sell to advantage, 
part he must sacrifice, and some at 
least he throws away entirely, particu- 
larly fat, trimmings and bone. 


keting of meat in attractive and con- 
venient packages should be the means 
of inducing more people to eat more 
of this healthful, stimulating food.” 
The advantage of branding is dis- 
cussed, including the extension of this 
identification into the fresh meat field, 
until now the Swift brand appears on 
practically every steak and roast which 
can be cut from a side of Swift beef. 
The brand name “Swift’s Premium” 
is given to beef of the highest known 
standards, and is the consumer’s as- 
surance of first quality. Other quality 
beef is marketed under the brand 


names “Swift’s Select’? and “Swift.” 
This “premium” brand has been used 
by Swift & Company for 40 years on 
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hams and bacon, while the “Silverleaf” 
brand for lard has been in use 45 years. 


Distributing Produce With Meats. 


Describing its produce department, 
which has been in existence more than 
30 years, the economy of produce dis- 
tribution in conjunction with meats and 
meat products is discussed. The com- 
pany now operates over 100 produce 
plants located throughout the central 
west and west. Here eggs are assem- 
bled, graded and packed; cream is 
bought, graded, pasteurized, and made 
into butter and cheese; poultry is milk 
fed and prepared for market. 

The company serves more than 200,- 
000 retailers with its products. These 
are reached through the more than 400 
branch selling houses in larger cities 
and towns and over 700 car routes 
which reach the smaller towns and vil- 
lages. 

The book contains the full text of 
President Louis F. Swift’s address to 
the stockholders at the meeting held 
on January 8, in which he calls atten- 
tion to new facilities including 11 new 
produce plants, seven new branch 
houses, 207 new refrigerator cars and 
four new packing plants, added during 
the fiscal year. The packing plants are 
located at Los Angeles, Montgomery, 
Ala., Fort Worth and Cleveland. The 
treasurer’s report, and a discussion of 
the economic conditions surrounding 
the livestock and meat industry during 
the year are also given. 

The names of 51 employes who com- 
pleted 35 years of continuous service 
with the company during the year are 
listed. 

In 1930 Swift & Company produced 
15.2 per cent of the total meat pro- 
duction of the United States. It has 
43 packing plants, 114 produce plants, 
17 fertilizer plants, 7 cotton oil mills, 
24 oil refineries, and 3 soap factories. 


~——$——— 
AUSTRALIAN MEAT TRADE. 


An increase in Australian pork pro- 
duction resulted in the export of 12,511 
pork carcasses during November, 1930, 
and storage at the end of the month 
of an additional 11,268 carcasses, 166 
sides and 29,154 lbs. of pork legs. 

There was a marked increase in the 
export of most meats during November, 
1930, over the same month a year 
earlier. Lamb carcasses exported totaled 
430,399 compared with 343,278 a year 
earlier, beef hindquarters 47,080 com- 
pared with 30,974, and 732,105 lbs. of 
other beef compared with 503,909 in 
1929. 

To assist the canned meat industry 
the Australian government is drafting 


a bill to provide a bounty on the ex- 
port of canned mutton. It is under- 
stood that this will be at the rate of a 
penny a pound. 
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Chain Meat Stores 


News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 


— pene romeo 








CHAIN TAX DISCRIMINATORY. 

Replying to an inquiry regarding the 
constitutionality of a proposed chain 
store law in Montana, the attorney 
general of the state was of the opinion 
that when such a tax is based on the 
number of stores it is discriminatory 
and therefore unconstitutional. He was 
of the opinion, also, in view of previous 
decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
that such a tax imposed on stores oper- 
ated by owners having their headquar- 
ters in some other state would be open 
to attack. 

re 


CONTEST KENTUCKY TAX LAW. 


The chain store tax law recently 
passed by the Kentucky legislature is 
the subject of attack from chain stores 
in general, chain department stores and 
local department stores. It is regarded 
as penalizing large stores and chain 
stores for the benefit of small inde- 
pendents. 

On this basis the law, which imposes 
a tax on gross sales ranging from one- 
twentieth of 1 per cent on sales below 
$400,000 to 1 per cent on sales above 
$1,000,000, and which requires that the 
sales of all the stores be computed and 
taxed as of one store, is regarded in 
the petitions as discriminatory and 
therefore unconstitutional. 

The constitutionality of the law has 
been upheld by a state court but its 
enforcement has been restrained tem- 
porarily by the United States District 
Court of Eastern Kentucky, pending an 
early hearing for a permanent injunc- 


tion. 
a 


CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


Loblaw Grocteria Company for the 
four weeks ended Jan. 10, 1931, reported 
sales of $1,421,916, compared with 
$1,565,623 last year, a decrease of 9.1 
per cent. 

Directors of the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co. declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.50 a share on the company’s 
common stock, payable March 1 to 
stock of record February 3. This places 
the common stock of the company on a 
$6 basis. Last year this stock was on 
a $5 basis but an extra dividend of 25c 
a share was declared with the Novem- 
ber 3 payment. 

Examiners of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission are seeking data in Detroit in 
the course of their inquiry comparing 
prices between. chains and independent 
stores. Similar inquiries have been 
made previously in Washington, Cincin- 
nati, Des Moines and Memphis. Prices 


are gathered on several hundred food, 
drug and tobacco items. 

A $1,000,000 foundation has been 
established by the Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co., the income from which is 
to maintain a research laboratory to be 
devoted to the establishment of stand- 
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ards for the food value of meats, fruits 
and vegetables, in the form in which 
they enter consumptive channels. The 
work under this foundation will be en- 
tirely apart from the commercial ac- 
tivities of the company. 


abe ee 
SIGNS DECREE MODIFICATION. 


The order modifying the packers con- 
sent decree was formally signed by 
Justice Jennings Bailey of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia and 
entered on January 31, 1931. 

Justice Bailey’s opinion modifying 
the decree was handed down January 
5. It permits the four large packers 
—Armour and Company, Swift & Com- 
pany, Wilson & Co. and The Cudahy 
Packing Company—to manufacture, sell 
and wholesale unrelated food products 
and to use or permit others to use their 
distribution facilities in handling these 
unrelated lines. 

The request of Armour and Swift 
that they be relieved of the restrictions 
prohibiting them from retailing meat 
and other food products and from own- 
ing stock in stockyards, terminal rail- 
roads and market journals, was denied. 
An extension of time of one year was 
granted the packers in which to com- 
plete the disposition of any properties 
or interests held in violation of the de- 
cree. 


Following the signing of the order, 
Edgar Watkins, counsel for the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers Association, an- 
nounced that an appeal would probably 
be taken direct to the United States 
Supreme Court. This association in- 
tervened in the suit opposing the peti- 
tions of the two packers. 

The chief counsel in the case for the 
Department of Justice, Harold B. Tee- 
garden, said it had not yet been deter- 
mined whether the department would 
carry the case to the highest court. 


an 
JANUARY MEAT TRADE. 


Present wholesale prices of most 
meats represent a sharp decline from a 
year ago, according to a review of the 
meat and live stock situation issued by 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers. 

A further decline in fresh pork prices 
at wholesale was a feature of the meat 
trade during January. 

Comparisons of wholesale prices dur- 
ing the last part of January, 1931, with 
those of a year ago, show that the de- 
cline in meat prices at wholesale has 
been general, although some meats have 
declined more than others. 


Some of the conspicuous declines are 
as follows: Fresh pork loins, about 33 
per cent lower; wee skinned pork 
shoulders, 30 per cent lower; dressed 
beef, from 22 per cent on the better 
grades to 34 per cent on lower grades; 
veal, about 38 per cent lower, and lamb 
from 21 to 30 per cent lower. 

Prices of hides were somewhat lower. 

The export trade in meats continued 
unsatisfactory throughout the month. 


February 7, 1931, 


NOTES OF “NEW COMPETITION» 
The capital readjustment comm; 
of the General Baking Corporation ad. 

vised the stockholders on Feb, 3 
deposits of stocks and proxies repre- 
senting a majority of the stock of 
corporation had been made, and 
special meeting of stockholders 
being called for Feb. 26 to vote on the 
approval of the plan of capital 
justment. The plan provides for the 
exchange of shares of the Gener 
Banking Corporation for common stock 
of the General Baking Company, The 
committee announces also that it had 
extended the date of deposit to Feb, 99, 


Continental Baking Com 
subsidiaries reported for the peed 
Dec. 27, 1930, net profit after in 
depreciation, federal taxes and gyb. 
sidiary preferred dividends, $6,114 
equal after preferred dividends to $7,3 
a share on the $8 class A common stock, 
compared with $6,671,102, equal to 
$8.12 on the class A and 12 cents g 
share on the class B common stocks in 
1929. During the year, the company 
disposed of its stock in the Commander. 
Larabee Corporation, flour millers, at a 
loss of $4,006,218, which was 
directly to surplus. Earnings, however, 
above the preferred dividends 
offset this amount, surplus standing at 
$2,052,667 on Dec. 27 last, compared 
with $2,606,164 on Dec. 28, 1929, 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS, 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on 
February 4, 1931, or nearest previous 
date, together with number of shares 
dealt in during the week, and closing 
price on Jan. 28, 1931, or nearest pre- 
vious date: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close— 
Week ended Feb. Jan. 
Feb. 4. —Feb.4.— 4, 28. 
Amal. Leather. .... ‘nes see) em 
> Me. 200 19 19 19 18 
Amer. H. & oes 24 
> TP, cose ceva aces nu 
Amer. Stores 500 39 39 39D 
ur .---30,000 3% 3 3 3 
» BB. 500 2 2 2 4 
Do. Ill, Pfd.. 2,235 34 34 eee: 
Do. Del. Pfd. 1,400 63 63 63 61 
Barnett Leather 100 1% 1% 1% 
Beechnut Pack. 600 51% 51 51 51 
Bohack, H. C.. .... osee . Hi 
SSS ée . 
Brennan Pack.. .... ves . 4 
0. Sou veiw ‘ 
Chick. C. Oil.. 1,700 Uy 11% I ny 
Childs Co 800 27% 27% 27 ri 
Cudahy Pack.. 1,100 42% 42 4 
First Nat. Strs. 2.900 45 44 44 45% 
Gen. Foods ...24,700 52% 651 52 52 
Gobel Co. ..... 5,700 5% 5% 5 6 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 10 118% 118% 118% 10 
Do. New 60 203 % 2038 Ih 
Hormel, G. A 150 28% 28% 2% 2B 
Hygrade Food.. 1,500 3 3 3 2% 
Kroger, G. & B.26,100 26%, 24% 26 
Libby McNeill. 1,500 114% 11% i pit 
MacMarr Strs.. 1,500 8% 814 8 
Mayer, Oscar.. .... sate A 
Mickelberry Co. 200 12 11 12 Bt 
M. & H. Pfd... 50 21 21 21 2 
Morrell & Co... 200 58% 538% 58% 
Nat. > Pd. A. 200 1 1 1 
Nat. Leather.. 100 % % 
Mat. Den: oss 17% 17 17 uN 
Proc. & Gamb.. 3,100 % 68% 68% 8 
Do. Pr. Pfd. 600 80% 80% 80% 8 
Rath Pack. ... rr | 20 20% 20% 
Safeway Strs.. 7,100 44 44 4% # 
. 6% Pfd.. 89 89 89 86 
Do. 7% Pfd. 120 101 101 101 & 
Stahl Meyer .. 100 15% 15% 15% 
Strauss R. Strs. 3,100 3% 3 3 
Swift & Co.New 3,050 28% 28% tH 
Do. Intl. ... 1,250 34% 34% 35 
Trunz Pork ... 100 14 14 14 
U. B. Gold Stor. ...6  ocee” ceneine 
U.S. Leather... 100 5 5 5 
De. A. cosees 100 8% 8 8% 101 
Do. Pr. Pfd 100 108 108 108 2 
Wesson Oil 21% 21 ay 
Do. Pfd. .... 500 4565 56 
Do. 7% Ptd 100 103 103 103 
Wilson & Co ,000 3% a4 % ’ 
1 ee 200 8% 8 8 a 
Do, Pfd. 700 «648 48 48 
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INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT 
PACKERS. 


Chairman of the Board—F. S. Snyder, 
Batchelder, Snyder, Dorr & Doe Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

President—Wm. Whitfield Woods, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, Chicago. 


eaten te Beckton A. Cudahy, Jr., Chi- 
C. Dickinson, Louis Burk, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Jay C. Hormel, Austin, 
; Chester Newcomb, Cleveland, Ohio; 
George A. Schmidt, New York City. 


Treasurer — Henry Neuhoff, Neuhoff 
Packing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


Central Administrative Committee — 
Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chi- 
cago; Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa; George A. 
Schmidt, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York; 

F. Edson White, Armour and Company, 
Chicago; G. F. Swift, Swift & Company, 
Chicago; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & 
Co, Chicago; E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago; and F. S. Snyder 
and W. W. Woods, ex-officio, 


Institute Plan Commission—Thomas E. 
ilson, Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 


Directors (3 year term)—Charles E. 
Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; 
G. F. ang Swift & Co., Chi cago; Louis 
W. , E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; L. BE. Dennig, St, Louis Independent 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; John R. 
Kinghan, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
BE. C. ew. Jacob Dold Packing Co. 

0, 

Directors (2 year term)—Jay E. Decker, 
Jacob EB, Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
lowa; F, Edson White, Armour and Com- 
Dany, Chicago; R. T. Keefe, Keefe-Le 
Stourgeon Packing Co., Arkansas City, 
Kans.; Geo. L. Franklin, ag ok age 
lin Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. W. Rath, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Frank M. 
Firor, Adolf Gobel, Inc., New York. 


Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; T. P. 
Standard P; ing Co., s An- 
Calif.; W. ¥. — uderberg, Wm. 


es, 
Schiuderberg.T™ J. Kurdle Co., Ba timore, 
Md; Thomas E. Wileen Wilson & Co., 
; F R. coe Hygrade Food 
Corp., Chicago; k A. Hunter, 
East Side Saking 


Co., B. St. "Lauda Ti. 
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Profits From Waste Space 


A small packer built a new plant 
several years ago. It was made about 
twice as large as was needed in the 
expectation and the hope that volume 
would grow. This increase in business 
did not materialize, and there are no 
prospects that it will be secured. The 
result is that this packer finds himself 
in a very unfavorable merchandising 
situation. His increase in overhead 
costs, due to his idle capacity, has run 
up his unit production costs until he 
finds it almost impossible to make a 
profit. 

He is not the first packer that has 
permitted his desire for larger volume 
to get him into difficulties. There has 
been, perhaps, too much of a tendency 
to assume too optimistic an attitude 
on volume possibilities, to add capacity 
greatly in excess of immediate needs 
and to worry later about getting the 
business to keep the plant busy. 

There are numerous plants with high 
overhead costs due to large excess 
capacity and that are paying interest, 
depreciation, insurance, taxes, etc., on 
floor space that is never used. These 
costs must come out of the profits of 
the business. 
to get them. 

The businesslike thing to do, of 
course, is to be sure of increased vol- 
ume before plant additions are begun, 
and to plan layouts of departments so 


There is no other place 


that floor space can be increased eco- 
nomically as the business grows. But 
if excess floor space is available, with 
no immediate prospect that it will be 
needed, what then? 

One packer with an entire floor for 
which he has no use has leased it to a 
sausage manufacturer. Another with 
considerable space available is convert- 
ing it into cold storage rooms which 
have been leased to a produce dealer. 
Still another with excess plant capac- 
ity is planning to stock and sell food 
products other than meats. Later per- 
haps he ‘will process some foods, in- 
cluding fruits and vegetables. A pea- 
nut butter department, installed by one 
packer to utilize waste space, has de- 
veloped into one of the most profitable 
departments of the business in propor- 
tion to the space used and the money 
invested. 
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Motor Trucks and Meat 


Perhaps no single industry has 
shown such enormous increases in the 
utilization of motor trucks as has the 
livestock and meat industry. Nearly 
17,000,000 animals were brought to the 
principal markets of the country in 
1930 by truck. There is no means of 
estimating the huge tonnage of meats 
distributed via the motor route. 

In livestock transport, trucks brought 
to market in 1930 the equivalent of 
275,000 single deck carloads of cattle, 
calves, hogs and sheep. Figures for 
January, 1931, show the trend continu- 
ing upward. 

At the same time the truck was util- 
ized for the transport of great num- 
bers of livestock of which there is no 
record. Large numbers of animals 
were trucked to concentration points 
in the country for shipment by rail to 
the central markets. Also, practically 
all of the packing plants of the country 
located away from livestock market 
centers received a large proportion of 
their livestock supply by truck. 

It used to be felt that 50 to 75 miles 
was about the maximum distance it was 
feasible to truck livestock. Now ani- 
mals are moved frequently by truck 
150 to 200 miles and even 300 miles. 

In spite of this enormous use of 
truck facilities for the marketing of 
the packer’s raw product, it is probable 
that trucks find their maximum util- 
ization in the distribution of meats and 
meat products. More and more the 
truck is being used for this purpose, 
not only for transporting the less per- 
ishable meats but for the handling of 
all classes including the most highly 
perishable under refrigeration. 

The truck has made possible many 
economies in distribution not hereto- 
fore possible. It has enabled the small 
packer to extend his distribution ter- 
ritory at small cost. It has brought 
about many economies for the larger 
packer in the reduction of concentra- 
tion points, in utilizing his transport 
facility to the maximum, and in carry- 
ing his product with all the bloom on 
it direct to the retailer’s cooler. 

It seems probable that the motor 
truck has just scratched the surface 
of its possibilities in the livestock and 
meat industry. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Swedish Mettwurst 
Swedish mettwurst is in good de- 
mand throughout much of the year and 
is not a difficult product to make, pro- 
vided the sausagemaker has a dry room. 
A small sausagemaker who wants to 
make this product writes: 


Editor The National Provisiéner: 

We are not equipped to make any great variety 
of dry sausages, but would like to make Swedish 
mettwurst if it does not require any special equip- 
ment in its manufacture. Will you please give 
us a formula and manufacturing directions? 


In the making of this sausage, as in 
all other types of dry or semi-dry prod- 
uct, extremely sanitary conditions must 
prevail throughout and the meats must 
be carefully selected for best results. 


Swedish mettwurst is smoked, but 
need not be given a long period in the 
dry room. The following formula and 
directions will produce a nice product if 
handled according to instructions. 

Meats: 

60 Ibs. boneless chucks, trimmed 
30 Ibs. frozen regular pork trimmings 


or S. P. ham fat 
10 Ibs. beef tripe, cooked 


100 lbs. 

Seasoning: 

3 Ibs. salt when ham fat is used 

3% lbs. salt when frozen pork trim- 
mings are used 

4 oz. granulated sugar 

2 oz. nitrate of soda or saltpeter 

8 oz. ground white pepper 

Grind the boneless chucks and beef 
tripe through the 7/64 in. plate of the 
hasher. Weigh meats off in proper 
proportions and put boneless chucks 
and beef tripe on rocker block, and 
rock for about 10 minutes, adding sea- 
soning. Then add pork trimmings or 
ham fat as the case may be and rock 
altogether for an adidtional ten min- 
utes, making a total rocking time of 
about 20 minutes for 100 Ibs. of meat, 
giving a medium fine cut. 

Then place the meats in the cooler 
at a temperature 36 to 40 degs. and 
spread on shelving pans or boards for 
48 hours minimum or 72, hours maxi- 
mum time, carefully kneading the meat 
by hand on the shelving pans to ex- 
clude air. At the end of this period 
take the meats to the mixing machine, 
and mix for about 3 minutes. Then 
take to stuffing machine. 

This product is stuffed in beef 
rounds, cut 18 in. long. The casings 
must be carefully inspected to see that 
they are in good condition and fully 
cured before using. 

Product must be packed into the 
stuffing machine tightly; do not have 
too much pressure, to avoid breakage; 


80 lbs. pressure is plenty for stuffing 
this sausage. Stuff the casings to full 
capacity, so they will be as plump as 
possible when stuffed, puncture the 
casings thoroughly to prevent air 
pockets. Then hang on trucks, care- 
fully spreading so that the product does 
not touch, and put in the cooler at a 
temperature of 36 degs. to 40 degs. for 
about 24 hours. Then deliver to the 
smokehouse. 


After the product is carefully hung, 
start a slow cold smoke using hard- 
wood sawdust only. Carry the temper- 
ature of the house for the first 24 hours 
at from 70 to 72 degs., until the entire 
surface of casing is thoroughly dry. 

Then gradually give the product a 
little more heat, and finish off at about 
90 degs. for a few hours, or until the 
desired color is obtained. When suffi- 
ciently smoked remove from smoke- 
house and place upon trucks, where the 
product will not be exposed to draft. 


When truck is full cover with burlap 
and deliver to the dry room, which is 
held as near 48 degs. F. as possible. 

Hang closely together for the first 
few hours, so that the product may 
come down gradually from smokehouse 
to dry room temperature without 











Making Dry 
Sausage 


It is only recently that these 
delicious products have been 
made to any great extent in this 
country. Special air conditioning 
apparatus is needed, as definitely 
controlled temperatures and hu- 
midities are essential, especially 
in the hanging room. 

A recent illustrated article in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER dis- 
cussed couvating conditions, tem- 
agg og = umidities we 
to make sausage. ‘ol- 
lowed the product from the stuff- 
ing bench clear through to the 

es end in a most complete 
fashion. 

Reprints of this article may be 
had by filling out and mailing the 
following coupon, together with 
5c in stamps. 

Editor The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il 

Please send me your reprint on 
“Making Dry Sausage.” 

= not ® Subscriber to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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6c in stamps enclosed. 


wrinkling or shrivelling. Then care. 
fully spread in hanging sections, being 
careful that the sausages do not touch, 
and hang burlap around the Product 
in sections in a curtain form to prevent 
too much air circulation or draft, 

The product made on this formula js 
not intended to be dried for g long 
period, but may be shipped strietly 
fresh within 24 hours after delivering 
to the dry room. 

a Xs 


Determining Humidity 


A small packer recently asked the 
meaning of “relative humidity.” Now 
he wants to know how the relative 
humidity of a room can be determined, 
He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

In the January 10 issue of The National Pp- 
visioner you were good enough to answer my 
question on what is ‘‘relative humidity.” Wy 
you now be so kind as to tell me how relative 
humidity is determined. 


Relative humidity is determined by 
wet bulb and dry bulb thermometers, 
Select two thermometers that read ex- 
actly alike. Around the bulb of one of 
these wrap a piece of wicking, allow- 
ing the end to drop down so that it 
may be kept in water. Capillary attrac- 
tion will keep the wick wet. You then 
have a wet bulb thermometer. 

By the side of this wet bulb ther- 
mometer hang the other thermometer. 
This is the dry bulb. 

If the humidity of the air is 100 per 
cent there will be no evaporation from 
the wick of the wet bulb thermometer 
and, therefore, no cooling effect, and 
the reading of both thermometers will 
be the same. 

If the relative humidity of the air is 
less than 100 per cent, moisture will 
be evaporated from the wick around the 
wet bulb thermometer, and this ther- 
mometer will show a lower temperature 
reading than the dry bulb thermom- 
eter. The degrees difference in tem- 
perature between the two thermometers 
is an indication of the — relative 
humidity of the air. 

For example, when the temperature 
of the dry bulb is 56 and that of the 
wet bulb is one degree lower, the rela- 
tive humidity of the room is 94 per 
cent. When the dry bulb reading is 
76 and the wet bulb three degrees 
lower, the relative humidity is 87. 


To determine relative humidities at 
all temperature differences it will | 
necessary for you to have humidity 
tables to which to refer. These are 
published in most refrigerating refer- 
ence and hand books or they can be 
secured from the’ thermometer manu- 
facturers. . nptt ghee iat 
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Spots from Bacon Hooks 


What makes bacon hooks leave dark 
spots in the meat? 

A packer who is having this trouble 
writes as follows: 


piitor The National Provisioner : 

We are having trouble with our bacon hooks 

jeaving dark spots inside the bacon around the 
that are put in the end for hanging it up. 

How can we clean these hooks? 


It is probable that these hooks need 
to be regalvanized. First of all, be 
sure they are good and clean, and if 
the trouble is still experienced, then 
give them a coating of zinc. 

First clean the hooks and remove all 
oil, grease or foreign matter. Then 
dip in hypochlorite acid, being careful 
not to let the acid touch the hand of the 
worker. Should any splash on the 
hands or clothing, it should be neutral- 
ized immediately with ammonia. 

The cleaned hooks are then dipped 
into molten zinc, and they may be 
dipped one or more times depending 
upon the thickness of the coating de- 
sired. Each coat should be allowed to 
cool before the next is applied. 

Special bacon hangers may now be 
procured which avoid putting the 
prongs into the meat. These are used 
especially where a fancy bacon is de- 
sired and where losses from these prong 
holes and marks must be overcome. 

ae 


How Tripe Is Used 


An inquirer asks regarding tripe and 


its outlet. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We would like to have some information on 
tripe, that is, how do beef slaughterers dispose of 
this product? We want to make better utiliza- 
tion of all of our by-products than we have in 
the past. 


Tripe finds a good outlet, both as 
fresh uncooked tripe and as _ pickled 
tripe. The fresh product is highly per- 
ishable. It is used extensively in sau- 
sage manufacture, particularly in the 
less expensive grades. 

A great deal of cooked pickled tripe 
is sold. This is marketed in glass jars, 
in barrels, half barrels and kits. The 
product in glass jars in carefully se- 
lected, goes to a high-class trade and 
commands a good price. 

The product moving in the larger 
containers sells for considerably less, 
but finds a wide market. It is dis- 
tributed extensively through that part 
of the consuming public limited as to 
funds. However, many consumers 
liken the cooked tripe to breast of 
chicken and regard it as a delicacy. 
Probably 40 per cent of the tripe used 
for edible purposes is pickled. 

Small pieces of tripe and the inferior 
grades are sold as fish bait. Some raw 
tripe finds an outlet as fox feed but 
must be denatured before being shipped 
for this purpose. 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 











SAVINGS IN MEAT PROCESSING. 
(Continued from page 24.) 


The rotary smokehouse was first 
brought to the attention of the meat 
packing industry in 1928 at the annual 


convention of the Institute of American . 


Meat Packers, at which time a model 
of it was on exhibit. It consists essen- 
tially of endless chains operating over 
sprockets and passing up and down in 
the house. Cross bars, on which the 
meats are hung, are attached to the 
chains at frequent intervals. 

This mechanism may be installed in 
any existing smokehouses. In the 
plant of Wilson & Co. the smokehouses 
are three stories high. Each of the 
three rotary houses in this plant has a 
hanging capacity of about 45,000 Ibs. 
of meat. The chains are operated by 
individual motor drive and can be 
stopped or started from any floor by 
push button controls. 

Floor Space Reduced 50 Per Cent. 

The speed at which the chains travel 
can be arranged to suit conditions. In 
the Wilson plant gears have been 
installed of a size sufficient to give the 
chains one revolution in one hour and a 











REDUCES HANDLING COSTS. 
Rotary smokehouses can be loaded and 


unloaded at any floor. This obviates the 
necessity of trucking meats from one 
floor level to another in many instances 
and speeds up production. 
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quarter. The chains are kept in motion 
during the time the meats are being 
smoked. 

With this type of smokehouse it is 
claimed it is possible to produce meats 
of more uniform quality, because all of 
the meats in the house are carried 
through all of the varying conditions 
of smoke and temperature, and each 
piece is subjected to the same treat- 
ment during the smoking operation. 
Shrink is also reduced. 

Another claim made for the rotary 
smokehouse is that it increases pro- 
duction by reducing the ‘smoking time 
and the labor and time of loading and 
unloading the houses. 

This saving in smoking time, the 
installation of soaking ‘vats that can 
be unloaded from the bottom, and the 
use of conveyors for handling the 
product from the soaking vats to the 
smokehouses have enabled Wilson & 
Co. to reduce the space formerly re- 
quired for soaking, washing, stringing 
meats, etc., by about 50 per cent. 

fo 


CHINESE CASINGS MARKET. 


Exports of casings from China dur- 
ing 1931 are expected to be about the 
same as in previous years, with the pos- 
sibility of prices going lower, according 
to the American trade commissioner at 
Tientsin. Contracts placed in other 
large markets for casings are lower 
than present prices in China, he says, 
and as this is not a large source of sup- 
ply of this material exporters feel that 
American and European prices will de- 
cline. 

Commenting further on the Chinese 
casings trade through the port of 
Tientsin, the commissioner says: 

“The exports of sheep, goat and hog 
casings during the year 1930 were 
about the same as they were during 
1929. This is a very regular trade and 
the exports do not vary a great deal 
from year to year. The supplies en- 
tering Tientsin from the interior col- 
lecting centers are also about the same 
each year. 

“There is seldom any difficulty in get- 
ting casings from the interior collecting 
centers to the Tientsin market, as if 
transportation is- too restricted, it is 
possible for the owner to carry in a 
small parcel of casings as baggage. In 
nearby districts on the railway, the 
owner of a'small barrel or two of cas- 
ings buys a fourth class ticket and 
brings these casings in with him as 
his baggage, as they do not take up 
very much space. 

“There has been no demand for 
Chinese hog casings in the United States 
this year, as there has been a plenti- 
ful supply at home; hence considerable 
quantities were exported to Europe. 
The local price of hog, sheep and goat 
casings has increased during 1930, so 
that it is now about 20 per cent higher 
than it was during 1929. However, this 
20 per cent increase in the local price 
has not had a tendency to raise the 
price in the consuming markets. 

“The prices in United States cur- 
rency are considerably lower than they 
were last year due to the drop in sil- 
ver. 
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Insulating 50’ 0” hi 

e Storage House — . 
SENGER & CO. 

Palisades Park, N. J. 


50,000 Jobs 


are proof of the economy of 


UNITED’S SERVICE 


An interview with one of our Engineers costs you nothing. 
If you don’t get in touch with us, we both lose the chance 
of a profitable transaction. 


Write 


UNITED CORK COMPANIES 


Lyndhurst, N. J. 


UNITED'S 





Please attach business card or letterhead 


UNITED CORK COMPANIES, 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 
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Without obligation please send your ‘‘Handbook on | 
Insulation.’’ We are contemplating installing new insula- | 
tion on or about— 
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Patented 
Jamison 


WEDGETIGHT 
FASTENER 


—faster in action both 
opening and closing 
forces the door tighter 
against its seals—keeps 
it tighter. Easier for the 
men=direct push and pull 
operation. Another exclu- 
sive advantage of 
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Write for complete data D. E. Fryer & Co 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. seattie and Spokane 
Consolidating Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., Inc. ; 

and Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co. Foreign: London, 
HAGERSTOWN, MD., U. S. A. Honolulu, Japon 

















Five unmatch features make 
Charavay the»ventilating fan with- 
out even a near rival: i1—de- 
signed by a recognized authority 
on ventilation; 2—fan blades are 
scale models of famous Charavay 
propeller design; 38—patented 
over-lapping blade principle; 4— 
more air on less power; 5—low 
installation cost! 

For exhausting fumes, smoke, steam 
—or for cooling, ventilating and 
drying, Charavays are the sound 
choice for all branches of industry. 


HARTZELL PROPELLER FAN CO., 











Piqua, Ohio 

















Mathieson Ammonia 
Anhydrous and Aqua 


CHLORINE PRODUCTS 

CAUSTIC SODA BICARBONATE OF SODA 

LIQUID CHLORINE H T H (nyeocuiorite) 

BLEACHING POWDER PURITE (rusep sopa asx) 

The high Mathieson standards of facture and the plete 

facilities for prompt, efficient service guarantee to every 
purchaser utmost value and satisfaction. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS fle} 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE 
CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 
SALTVILLE, VA. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


FROZEN FOOD SPOILAGE. 


As might be expected at this stage 
of the game, there is much to be 
jearned about methods of quick freez- 
ing perishable food and their success- 
ful storage and handling. Freezing de- 
stroys some of the organisms responsi- 
ble for food spoilage, but apparently 
it has little affect on others, except to 
retard their action. Some yeasts and 
molds will continue active under com- 
paratively low temperatures. Studies 
have shown, for example, that both 
molds and yeasts are able to survive 18 
months of frozen storage in straw- 
berries and to resume normal activity 
when the fruit is thawed. 

“In the examination of frozen fruit,” 
¢. A. Magoon, senior bacteriologist of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
said recently, “it has been noted that 
marked development of the molds and 
yeasts has been somewhat delayed on 
the thawing of the fruit, this delay 
being most marked in packs having a 
high proportion of sugar and put up 
in hermitically sealed containers under 
high vacuum. : 

“The growth of molds particularly, 
and to a lesser extent that of yeast, 
is favored by an abundance of oxygen. 
With this largely removed, as in the 
vacuum pack, the growth is correspond- 
ingly inhibited. Additional weight is 
thus given to the belief that to main- 
tain high quality in frozen pack fruits 
the access of air to the interior of the 
package must be reduced to the mini- 
mum. 

“Low temperatures are known to hold 
the growth of most bacterial forms in 

, and it is probable that most of 
the actively-growing forms are actually 
killed by the freezing treatment. It is 
a demonstrated fact, however, that re- 
sistance spores do survive the most 
rigorous low temperature exposure now 
in use and their response to returning 
favorable growth conditions is prompt 
and vigorous. What the behavior of 
clostridium botulinum, the organism re- 
sponsible for botulinus poisoning, will 
prove to be is yet unknown. This par- 
— problem is now under investiga- 

on. 

“The frozen vegetable problem is 
complicated by reason of the fact that 
some bacteria responsible for food 
spoilage thrive in the presence of air, 
while others, including the botulinus 
organism, grow best under at least a 
partial absence of air. Whether a 
vacuum pack or a non-vacuum pack is 
to be preferred can not now be stated. 
In any case frozen vegetables should 
he held continuously in the solidly- 
frozen condition until actually prepared 
for the table. 

“It is apparent that the supervision 
of frozen pack foods must extend be- 
yond the limits of production and stor- 
age. High quality in the raw material 
18 Tequired; careful preparation is es- 
sential, and the best methods of pack- 
aging, freezing and storage must be 
Utilized to assure the maintenance of 
that quality, 

this care and labor, however, 


will readily come to naught unless that 
quality is passed on through the hands 
of the distributor to the consumer. Even 
there the responsibility can not end; 
for unless the consumer is not only told 
but at the same time made to realize 
that the food purchased is perishable 
and must be treated as such, blame 
upon the dealer and manufacturer, 
whether merited or not, will be in- 
evitable. An educational campaign will 
therefore need to be put into operation 
and made as comprehensive as pos- 
sible, setting forth not only the qual- 
ities of the frozen foods, but also prop- 
er methods of handling and of utiliza- 
tion. 

“Meanwhile, careful, painstaking 
fundamental research must be pursued, 
to the end that frozen foods shall in 
all respects equal if not excel the best 
obtainable in other forms.” 
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WILL MANUFACTURE SOLID CO.. 


A steadily growing market for solid 
carbon dioxide is attracting new com- 
panies to engage in its manufacture. 
Among the latest to announce comple- 
tion of plans for the production of this 
refrigerant is the Michigan Alkali Co., 
Chicago, New York and Wyandotte, 
Mich., associated with the J.2B. Ford 
Co., Wyandotte, Mich., and the Mathie- 
son Alkali Works, Inc., New York City. 

Each of these companies: have manu- 
factured and marketed heavy chemicals, 
alkalies and cleaners for years and are 
well known in those industries that are 
now using solid carbon dioxide for re- 
frigerating perishable products. 

Both the Michigan Alkali Co. and the 
Mathieson Alkali Works have been 
licensed to manufacture solid carbon 
dioxide under the Carba (Swiss) pat- 
ents, controlled in this country by the 
International Carbonic Engineering Co. 
The territory in which the Michigan 
Alkali Co. is licensed to sell solid CO, 
is comprised of the states of Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin. 
All production of this company will be 
centralized at Wyandotte, Mich. Dis- 
tributing warehouses will be located at 
Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland. ? 

The production of solid carbon dioxide 
by the Mathieson Alkali Works will be 
centered at Saltville, Va. Their license 
covers that section of the country from 
Baltimore, Md., south to the Gulf of 
Mexico and west to the Mississippi 
river, including Texas. Announcement 
of their method of distribution and lo- 
cation of warehouses will be made later. 

It is estimated the Michigan Alkali 
Co., will be in production during the 
latter part of February, while the 
Mathieson Alkali Works expects to 
have operations under way about six 
weeks later. Lewis C. Chamberlain will 
be in charge of the solid carbon dioxide 
division of the Michigan Alkali Co. His 
headquarters will be in the Tribune 
Tower, Chicago. The executive and 
sales offices of the Mathieson Alkali 
Works are at 250 Park ave., New York 
City and sales activities will be directed 
from that point. 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Southwest Food & Refrigerating 
Co., Tampa, Fla., is planning the con- 
struction of a one-story ice manufac- 
turing and cold storage plant to cost 
$100,000. 

T. Newton and T. Donohue, San An- 
tonio, Tex., are planning the construc- 
tion of a 30-ton ice manufacturing and 
cold storage plant. 

Union Ice Co., Nampa, Calif., will 
spend about $20,000 to construct cold 
storage facilities at its plant. When 
the project is completed the plant will 
have space for the storage of 20,000 
cases of eggs and 14 carloads of fruit 
in addition to pre-cooling rooms. 

Central Cold Storage Co., Chicago, 
Ill., reports for the year ended Decem- 
ber 30, 1931, a net profit of $151,487 
after operating expenses, interest and 
federal taxes, equal to $1.51 a share on 
the 100,000 shares of $20 par value 
capital stock. This compares with 
$312,119 or $3.12 a share the previous 
year. 

Efforts to secure a cold storage plant 
for Yorktown, Tex., are reported to be 
meeting with success. The project is 
being financed among the farmers of 
the community. 

Supreme Coal & Ice Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has plans for a new ice manu- 
facturing plant to cost $75,000. 

An addition is being constructed to 
the plant of the Independent Ice Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Western Ice & Utilities Co., Char- 
leroi, Pa., will construct an ice manu- 
facturing plant. 

The plant of the Florence Ice Co., 
Florence, Mass., was recently damaged 
by fire to the extent of about $5,000. 

M. E. Tarkington is considering mov- 
ing his ice plant from Mulhall, Okla., 
to Dimmitt, Tex. 

= efe— 


CHICAGO A. S. R. E. ELECTS. 


Two engineers connected with the 
meat packing industry were elected 
officers of the Chicago Section of the 
American Society of Refrigerating En- 
gineers at its first 1931 meeting held 
January 27. Oscar A. Anderson, su- 
pervising engineer of Armour and Com- 
pany, was made chairman, and George 
A. McDonald of the engineering de- 
partment of the Cudahy Packing Co. 
was elected vice chairman. Ben E. Sea- 
mon, president of the Westland Engi- 
neering Co. was elected secretary and 
treasurer. The major part of the pro- 
gram was given over to a discussion 
of domestic refrigeration. 


rr 


MUNDET BRANCHES COMBINED. 


The branch of L. Mundet & Sons, 
Inc., manufacturers of cork products 
for cold insulation service, roofs, floors, 
etc., at Charlotte, N. C., has been con- 
solidated with the company’s branch 
at Atlanta, Ga. H. V. Dick who-has 
been in charge of the Charlotte branch 
is handling the company’s business in 
North and South Carolina as before, 
except that he is now working out of 
the Atlanta branch. There will be no 
change in the high character of the 
service the company has rendered in 
that territory, it is announced. 
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FEATURES 


—automatic defrosting cycle 
which prevents dehydra- 
tion and drying out of 
refrigerator contents 


—the greatest cooling capac- 


ity in any given space 


—made of copper, brass and 
bronze—and electroplated 
to insure perfect conduc- 
tivity and cooling efficiency 


—can be installed without 
the necessity of expensive 
alterations 

—fully automatic, absolutely 
trouble-proof, and de- 
signed for years and years 


of economical service 


—a full range of sizes and 
types to meet every refrig- 
eration requirement of 
both large and small 
manufacturers. 
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Kervinator Engineers contribute another noteworthy advancement 
to commercial electric refrigeration—the Dry System Cross Fin Coil, 


In the introduction of this important piece of refrigeration equipment, 
Kelvinator brings the advantages of electric refrigeration within the 
reach of the smaller manufacturers. And at the same time, makes it 
possible for large establishments to secure more efficient, more flexible 
multiple: installations at appreciably lower costs. 


With the Flooded System Cross Fin Coil, which was introduced by 
Kelvinator three years ago, and now the new Dry System Coil, Kelvinator 
offers meat manufacturers a complete line of dependable, economical 
equipment for every refrigeration need. 


Complete information regarding the new Dry System Coil will be sent 


on request. 


Kelvinator Corporation, 14272 Plymouth Road, Detroit, Michigan 
Kelvinator of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 
Kelvinator Limited, London, England 


Kelvinator 
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The two-spring stress 
distribution in the pat- 
ented Blazek Lock means 
positive action. Doors 
always tightly sealed. 





The exceptiona! strength 
of Blazek Doors jue 
to p% heavier front 
panel and diagonal brace 
with patented anch e. 
Permanent rigidity. ° 

ing, under heaviest 
usage. No condensation. 





The Blazek Door Closer 
is completely automatic. 
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these are BLAZEK DOORS 


the outstanding feature of Blazek Heavy Duty Cold Storage and Freezer Doors is that 
their superior quality is offered you at no greater cost. Produced by engineers who have 
given a lifetime to the study of the problems confronting YOU, in a plant equipped with 
the most modern machinery, they permit of manufacturing economies reflected in their 
price. Blazek Doors are a permanently profitable investment for you. 


They require no attention, hold no hidden danger of sudden shutdowns. Hinges are 
cxpelpped with NICE Ball Bearings and will outlive the door; they require no 
attention. The push-pull lock has been acclaimed the most 
positive and easiest to operate. Casing and door both provide 
a tremendous long life factor in their excessive strength, and 
eliminate danger of splintering. As you lay your plans for the 
coming season, coneihae the advantage it offers you to replace 
old and doubtful equipment with dependable Blazek Doors. 


Every installation, 
regardless of size, 
deserves Blazek 
Quality. Send for 
complete catalog. 


BLAZEK COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
COOLER AND FREEZER DOORS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plants at Chicago and Peru, Ind. 


General Offices: 2232-2332 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 


LAZEK DOOR 
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STOCKS AT 7 MARKETS 


Considerable accumulations were 
shown in the storage stocks of meat and 
lard during January. Hog runs were 
rather large and the ma 4 for product 
was slowed up somewhat from that of 
recent months. 

At the same time, material accumu- 
lations are expected to be made during 
January as well as in December and 
in the early spring months. This year 
these accumulations have been more 
marked since the turn of the year as 
hogs were later in arriving due to the 
lateness and the uncertain condition of 
the corn and other feed crops in some 
sections of the country. 

Stocks on February 1 were only 
slightly larger than those of a year 
earlier, and in the case of both dry salt 
meats and lard were still well under 
those of a year ago. Stocks of both 
regular and skinned hams showed con- 
siderable increase during January. Stor- 
age holdings of “agg ellies increased 
over 10,000,000 , but are still below 
those on hand Le ed 1, 1930. 

In general, the storage ‘situation in 
the industry on February 1 may be re- 
garded as very good. Consumer de- 
mand at the present time is slow but 
with the approach of spring and the 
opening up of more outdoor projects, 
including farm operations, at least a 
normal increase in consumption can be 
expected with continued improvement 
during the second half of the year. 

Stocks at Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, East St. Louis, St. 
Joseph and Milwaukee, on January 31, 
1931, with comparisons, as especially 
compiled by THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, are reported as follows: 


Jan. 31, Dec. 31, Jan. 31, 
1931. 1930. 1930. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Total S. P. 
meats ....... 200,934,298 153,937,350 187,811,630 
= dD. S 
SS ee 5,389,425 18,590,863 44,054,120 


Total 4 all meats. zr 434,456 188,184,252 249,631, iy 


ee 379,187 20,938,521 32150: 

Other lard m '567,032 6,720,906 12, 200, 573 
Total lard .. 33,946,220 27,659,427 44,792,179 
8. P. regular 

pb esmonh .149,587 51,257, oe 61,015,193 
8. P. sknd. hams 59,389,951 44'227°714 53,716,550 
8S. P. bellies 51,332,566 40,077,816 52,845,388 
8S. P. picnics.... 24,592,056 17,991,568 19,837,819 
D. 8. bellies. 20,306,855 11,373,767 32,612,983 
D. S. fat backs 14, 088,673 6, 352, 258 10,292,768 

—_@—_ 


ANNUAL HOG OUTLOOK. 
(Continued from page 25.) 


those of the corresponding period of 
1930, only a moderate seasonal advance, 
if any, during this period, can be ex- 
pected. 

Price movements from April to Sep- 
tember will be governed largely by the 
distribution of marketings of hogs 
from the 1930 fall pig crop, the trend 
of business activity, and the accumu- 
lation of storage stocks during the next 
oo <y . oie P 

uring the first part of this period, 
prices are pte | to be below the 
levels of a year earlier, but with the 
probability of lower temperatures in 
July and August than prevailed in those 
months last year, and a holding over 
of hogs to be fed out on new crop corn, 
the late summer advance is likely to 
get under way earlier, and prices from 
mid-July to the end of September will 
probably average higher _ in the 
oreceepending iod of 1930 

he hog ou outlook has changed mate- 


rially since last September as regards _ 
both the ade at ag of the 1930 ‘spring 
pig crop and the probable production 
Instead of an un- 


of hogs in 1931. 
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favorable relationship between corn 
prices and hog prices and consequently 
an early movement of light weight ho; 
in the period from November to March, 
as seemed a probable effect of the short 
corn crop, the corn hog price relation- 
ship has been favorable and marketings 
have been delayed, with the proportion 
of the winter’s total in January and 
February above, rather than below, 
average. 
Corn Crop an Influence. 


Instead of a sharp reduction in hog 
production as usually takes place fol- 
lowing a year of very short corn crop, 
it now seems probable that production 
4 = may be but little below that of 

The prospect that only a slight re- 
duction in hog production will take 
place in 1931, rather than a fairly large 
reduction as was indicated by the con- 
ditions prevailing last fall, is a favor- 
able factor in the long-time outlook for 
the hog industry. 

A large corn crop in 1931 with the 
present indicated number of hogs to 
consume it would result in smaller 
changes in hog production during the 
next few years than would be the case 
if numbers were considerably smaller. 

Hog production and slaughter for the 
past four years has fluctuated less from 
year to year than during any similar 
length of time in the past 20 years. 
This has tended to keep prices at a 
relatively stable level. continuation 
of this policy of stability in production 
seems advisable. 

oe 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 

Stocks of provisions in Chicago at 
the close of business on Jan. 31, 1931, 
with comparisons, are reported by the 
Chicago Board of Trade as follows: 


Jan. 31, Dec. 31, Jan. 31, 
1931. 1930. 1930. 
ee pork, new, 
ade _ since 

Oct. 1,’30, bris. 199 164 287 
Mess pork, ‘made 

Oct. *29 to 

Oct. i ist inehibsesa | Seenngnint 108 
Other kinds of 

led pork, 

| ate 30,683 17,833 27,453 

. S. lard, made 

since O . 

*30, Ibs. .... 20,156,256 17,931,129 21,084,310 

. 8. lard, mad 

Oct. i. ’29 to 

Oct. css. weneebens | seeaceuhs 4,267,000 
Other Yinde of 

ME ccccescss 4,172,506 3,562,136 5,750,535 

8. clear 

bellies made 

since et. 1, 
ahs SAGES So 6,365,052 3,832,459 16,744,790 

8. clear 

bellies, made 

previous to 

Dts: EbeCebehe sshndbins 736,691 
D. 8. rib bellies, 

ame since 

Oct. 1, ’30.. 1,819,463 631,869 470,358 
D. 8. rib bellies, 

made prev. to 

TER wie Seesoon0s: S6eensane 1,000 
Extra_ short 

Ae og sides, 

ade _ since 

Cet. 1,’30, Ibs. 34,084 35,635 113,454 
Extra short 

clear sides, 

made prev. to 

SS ae BOD. weniinscce 
D. 8S. short fat 

cks, Ibs. 5,654,005 2,595,060 4,753,550 
D. 8S. shoulders, 

LG SL etait. 6 enka hee eakahncen 252,259 
8. P. hams, Ibs.. 35,851,119 28,054,349 34,621,471 
S. P. skinned 

hi , lbs. .. 28,188,070 20,951,688 27,774,259 
8. P. bellies, Ibs. 22,176,763 15,830,364 26,342,077 
8. P. Califor- 

nias or pic- 

nics, 8S. P. 

yo ae shoul- 

, Ibs. .... 13,930,867 10,282,756 10,597,461 
8. ee ” shoulders, 

patooaene 208,501 211,297 222,138 
other cuts of 
\ meats, Ibs. .. 10,177,811 7,266,326 7,748,506 
= 2 cut meats, 

ecu sepesss 124,405,685 89,692,893 130,378,113 
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PORK AND LARD PRICES, 


Average wholesale prices of 


and cured pork products, lard and +. 


= at Chicago and New York 
an., 1931, with comparisons, are 
ured by the Chicago office of the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economies: 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


hi 


-—Chicago—- —wN 
Jan., Jan., Fm York — 
1931. 1930. 1931. 1939, 
Hams. 
10-14 Ib. av....... $16.19 $20.16 $20.25 $21.99 
Loins. 
B10 BW. OV.....2 14.05 20.57 1b. 
10-12 Ib. av....... 13.28 20.03 15.10 4 
12-15 Ib. av....... 12.81 18.87 14.14 19. 
16-22 Ib. av....... 11.84 16.73 13.21 177 
Shoulders, N. Y. Style, Skinned No, 1, 
BIB DW. OV¥..06000 10.96 15.23 13.51 16.8 


CURED PORK CUTS, LARD AND LARD 


SUBSTITUTES. 
Hams, Smoked, Regular No. 1, 

S10 BD. BV... cccce 22.50 26.40 23.68 26.35 
10-12 Ib. av....... 21.75 25.10 22.92 25.46 
SRAE Dy BV.< cece 21.50 24.60 22.00 24.58 
14-16 Ib. av....... 21.50 24.55 21.50 2448 

Hams, Smoked, Regular, No. 2, 

8-10 lb. av....... 19.38 23.40 20.85 
10-12 Ib. av....... 9.38 22. 20.35 Hr 
2344 TD. BY... 00000 19.50 22.10 19.85 20,49 
14-16 Ib. av....... 19.50 21.70 19.35 20.19 

Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 1, 
16-18 lb. av....... 23.00 24.90 23.68 25.85 
18-20 lb. av....... 21.62 24.40 22.92 25.35 
Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 2, 
16-18 Ib. av....... 20.25 22.25 20.00 20.60 
18-20 lb. av....... 19.88 20.90 19.00 20.35 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (Dry Cure), 

& BD Oli wines 27.75 28.80 28.28 20.60 
8-10 lb. av....... 27.75 28.00 27.28 28.00 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (S. P. Cure). 

8-10 Ib. av....... 21.75 23.70 21.00 21.35 
10-12 Ib. av....... 21.25 22.70 20.50 21.10 
Picnics, Smoked, No. 1. 

4 8 Ib. av....... 13.25 17.70 13.12 16% 

Fat Backs, D. S. Cured No. 1, 
12-14 Ib. av....... 10.44 12.70 12.0 12.6 
Lard, Refined, 1 Ib. Cartons. 
10.60 12.40 12.38 14.0 
Lard, Refined, Hardwood Tubs. 
9.62 11.45 11.00 12.70 
Lard, Substitute, Hardwood Tubs, 
9.38 10.80 10.50 11.0 
—_o—— 


NOV. MEAT CONSUMPTION. 
Federally inspected meats apparently 
available for consumption in November, 
1930, with comparisons, as reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics: 
BEEF AND VEAL. 
Per capita 
Consumption, consumption, 

Lbs. Lhe. 
a eae 332,000,000 2.7 
A ee 464,000, 3.8 
a 386,000,000 3.2 

PORK AND LARD 
a a ee 553,000,000 45 
ED. ives cacoese 636,000,000 5.2 
Ts, BEE ph cctnenses 657,000,000 5.4 
LAMB AND MUTTON. 
Ee . EEL 51,000,000 0.41 
ee See 65,000, 0.53 
te eR ES 45,000,000 0.87 
TOTAL MEATS. 

ae Ae 936,000,000 18 
Ws ND sas svcvscen 1,165,000,000 9.5 
eS eee 1,089,000,000 89 


FEDERAL INSPECTED LARD. 
Production and consumption of lard 


in federally inspected meat 


plants during November, 1930, is te 


ported by the U. S. Bureau of 
tural Economics as follows: 


wre Oct., 

M lbs. M Ibs. 

Production ..,.....cbeces 119,355 101,672 
Storage first of month.. 36,211 59,732 
sores end KF ment .. 31,582, 36,211 
Exports, re’ an ; 
oO aaa 43,588 42,026 
Apparent consumption .. 80,396 ex 
Per capita consumption.. .65 1b. .68 Ib. 


BoE BEE TEF 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


tard Makes New Lows—Large Re- 
ceipts of Hogs—Trade Quiet—Feed- 
stuffs Unsettled—Dairy Products at 

New Low. 

Developments in the provision mar- 
ket the past week have not been such 
as to stimulate any special interest. 
Lard has been under pressure and has 
declined to new lows for the movement, 
while the distribution has been only 
moderately active. The Chicago stocks 
of lard showed an increase for the 
month. Stocks of new lard have nearly 
reached last year’s total, although the 
aggregate of all kinds is nearly 7,000,- 
000 Ibs. under a year ago. 

The fact that stocks of lard showed 
a net gain for the month of 2,835,000 
lbs. although still 6,773,000 Ibs. under 
last year, and that the stock of total 
meats showed an increase of nearly 
35,000,000 Ibs. was considerable of a 
factor in the price tendency. Com- 
pared with last year, the total stock 
shows a decrease of about 6,000,000 lbs. 

The movement of livestock at Chi- 
cago during January was quite inter- 
esting. Hog receipts at 1,056,000 have 
been exceeded only a few times in the 
last 40 years. On the other hand, re- 
ceipts of cattle at Chicago at 168,000 
were the smallest for any January since 
1886. In the last 45 years there have 
been only five Januarys when the ar- 
rivals have been less than 200,000 
head. The receipts of calves were the 
smallest for a month since January, 
1918. 


Cattle Receipts Smaller. 


While the cattle receipts were small 
the sheep receipts were large, with a 
total for the month of 332,661 head. 
In only 13 Januarys in the last 30 years 
have the receipts been larger than they 
were this year. i 

In the last week of January, cattle 
receipts were 7,000 less than a year 
ago; hogs, 25,000 less; sheep, nearly 
6,000 less. The condition of supplies 
has been reflected in the action of 

rices. Lard made new season lows. 

ying of meats was not active enough 
to absorb the supply, and there was 
hedging pressure in both lard and 
mea’ 


Fewer Hogs Slaughtered. 
The report of animals slaughtered in 
ber under Federal inspection 
showed a total of hogs of 4,646,602, 
against 5,082,935 the previous year; 
sheep, 1,426,416, against 1,090,989; cat- 
tle, 691,556, against 658,046. The 
rm of calves was 397,625, against 


The average production of lard was 
47 Ibs. per hog, against an average 
of 34.70 for the year ended November 
The total production of lard in 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


December was 150,538,000 lIbs., against 
176,607,000 Ibs. in December, 1929, and 
a five-year average of 164,525,000 Ibs. 
in December. The total production for 
the year was 1,547,229,000 Ibs. The 
average price of cattle in December 
was $7.35 per hundred pounds, com- 
pared with $9.67 last year. 

The release by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics on the decrease 
in farm values of livestock emphasized 
the unsatisfactory position of the pro- 
ducer. The report estimates a loss of 
$1,500,000,000 in the value of livestock 
in the past year. It states that while 
the total number of farm animals was 
approximately the same this year as 
last, the total value was placed at only 
$4,336,000,000 compared with $5,888,- 
000,000 last year. There was an in- 
crease in the number of cattle and 
sheep compared with a year ago, but 
a decrease in hogs, horses and mules. 
The decrease in hogs of 900,000 head 
was outside of the corn belt, there being 
an increase in the supplies in the corn 
belt. The prospect was therefore for 
only a slight decrease in the hog pro- 
duction for 1931. 

PORK—Demand was fair at New 
York, and the market generally was 
steady. Mess was quoted at $28.50; 


family, $27.50; fat backs, $18.50@ 
22.00 


LARD—Demand was rather moder- 
ate, and the market heavy with futures. 


At New York, prime western was 
quoted $8.60@8.70; middle western, 


$8.45@8.55; city, 844c; refined conti- 


nent, 9c; South America, 9%c; Brazil 


kegs, 10%4c; compound, car lots, 94%@ 
9%c; smaller lots, 9% @10c. 

At Chicago, shipping trade was in- 
active, and regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at 74%c under March; loose 
lard, 78%c under March; leaf lard, 
82%c under March. 

BEEF—While demand was fair, the 
market was reported dull. Mess at 
New York was purely nominal; packet, 
$15.00@16.00; family, $17.00@18.00; 
extra India mess, $34.00@36.00; No. 1 
canned corned beef, $3.25; No. 2, $5.50; 
6 lbs. South America, Lamy saa 
tongues, $70.00@75.00 per ba: 





See page 45 for later markets. 








LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
Feb. 1, to Feb. 4, 1931, totaled 1,975,- 
350 Ibs.; tallow, none; greases, 499,200 
Ibs.; stearine, none. 








Cut-Out Value of Heavy Hogs Decreasing 


Hog receipts at Chicago were lighter 
during the week, the lower price levels 
evidently having a tendency to reduce 
runs. The top of the market during 
the first four days of the week ranged 
from $7.90 to $8.05 with the lowest 
average at $7.04. 

Heavy hogs are in large supply and 
prices have sagged most on _ these 
weights. The receipts were less than 
those of a week and a year ago but 
the demand for pork meats was not 
sufficient to maintain the price level. 

Storage stocks mounted rapidly dur- 


ing the month. Some of this product 
was put down at the market and some 
2c and more above the market. In view 
of the outlook for an improved price on 
pork meats, it seems desirable to put 
meat into freezers and cellars at the 
market or below rather than above. 


For this reason the cut-out value of 
hogs must be watched carefully by 
every packer who is making accumula- 
tions. This week heavy hogs are show- 
ing a cutting loss of three and one- 
third dollars a head, and all but the 
lightest average are cutting over $2 a 
head loss. These figures are based on 
averages for which each packer should 
substitute his exact figures. 


Stock by-product credits are used as 
are stock costs. These are showing 
considerable variation from week to 
week and from plant to plant. The 
number of head slaughtered influences 
costs and the credits which can be 
added to meat values have a good deal 
of influence on cut-out value. 


The following test is worked out on 
the basis of average costs and prices 
of live hogs and fresh pork cuts at Chi- 
cago during the first four days of the 
current week as shown in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 275 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
ein ch eho a aed Kas ne eta KO dG Cuan 2.17 $1.79 $1.65 $1.62 
ee ee ae as ro) ‘38 
TE I inns onsacda tseecusecesnecneowasves 46 46 “ -46 
Pork loins (blade in) ..........eeeeeeeeeeeees 1.01 -95 -83 -73 
PS NE ado cticdedicgaccccccaseicusiiovseces 1&4 1.61 15 -28 
NEN © eR avecesgddnsvadeesececpossetess veee nda 54 04 
‘a Ria witpnGncns b osced.cupecesnhesees wens sees .08 29 .42 
Plates QM JOWI 2. cccivcvcccccccvccccccccccce 10 12 14 17 
RAW BOAT occ cccccccccccccccccsccsccesseccccces 14 15 15 15 
P. 8. lard, rend, wt. .c..ccccccccccccccccvece -96 1.05 96 .88 
HAPS FEDG. cccnscccccccvesecccccsccscccosecene 08 -07 07 07 
Regular trimmings ..........ccccccsccccccscce -09 .09 -09 .08 
Rough feet .......cccccccccccccccsccssccccccce -03 -03 -03 -03 
EEE wa cpeeeceeccehé cohat sdevegvesereeeeegtete -02 -01 01 -O1 
Neck DOMES 2ccccceccccccccccccccccsovcccovccces -04 -03 -03 -03 
Total cutting value ( 100 lbs. live wt.) $7.45 $6.92 $6.52 $5.86 
Total cating yield _ coseeedensegeeseqee 66.00% 68.00% 10.00% 71.00% 
Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above total cutting value and deducting from this sum 
the live cost of hogs plus all expenses, the following results are shown: 
GaN wuigeddy 0s Cekidkenwaceme $ .75 $1.05 $1.05 $1.16 
Loss } ond < SRG eeN cis CC RREVIR Tesla Kalgee's pe 2.1 2.49 3.38 
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Chicago New York 
37 W. Van Buren &t. 15 Park Row 
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Grinders — Screens 


for By-Products 


Heavier construction and many exclusive 
improvements have made Williams Ham- 
mer Mills an overwhelming favorite with 
American packers and renderers. Grind 
greasy cracklings and 
hash dry rendering materials. 
and types. For screening greasy crack- 
lings, etc., let us tell you about the “KAM- 
TAP” vibrating screen. 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
2708 N. Ninth St., St. Louis, Mo. 





SCRAP 


PRESS 


300 to 1200 Tons 


Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
Hoop guided on Rods 
Quality High, Price Low 


Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boschert 


Press Co., Inc. 
362 West Water St. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Established 1872 


== 














30 sizes 


San Francisco 
337 Rialto Bldg. 

















BRUSHES 


Refill or New for the 
Meat Packing and Allied Industries 


Barrel Washing Machine Brushes 
Vat Washing Machine Brushes * Beef 
Casing Sliming Machine 
Government Die Pad Brushes * Foun- 
tain Brushes * Wire Brushes * Push 
Brooms * Sausage Brushes * Scrub 


HAISLER BROS. CO. 


740 N. Franklin St. 


Brushés 


Brushes 


Chicago, Ill. 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended January 31, 1931: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


Jan. 1, 


——Week ended—__ *31 to 
Jan. Feb. Jan. Jan. 
a  * 24, 31, 
1931. 1930. 1931. 1931. 


Mibs. Mibs. Mibs. M lbs. 


ee 302 707 757 2,682 
To Belgium ........ cae ee . ys 
United Kingdom .. 278 534 720 2,477 
Other Europe ...... bawe inne ‘ 15 
Dt csadtcetensone 6 19 24 
Other countries .... 18 164 37 166 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

ae peesbeducach 1,304 3,947 910 6,649 

Germany ....... 38 183 25 86 

United ian. - 683 2,830 688 5,187 

Other Europe ...... 82 88 156 749 

ee. re 3 6 16 56 

Other countries 498 40 15 571 
LARD 

ee 18,057 14,234 16,550 62,711 
To Germany ........ 3,436 3,612 5,056 14,409 
Netherlands ....... 1,147 1,118 620 3,149 
United Kingdom ... 9,561 6,044 — 28,127 
Other Europe ...... 1,349 905 3,692 
EN eannccecccecan 1,217 1,422 1,842 6,114 
Other countries .. - > 347 1,133 2,981 7,220 

PICKLED PORK. 

a ee 57 127 203 779 
To United Kingdom 20 21 8 76 
» aw Europe ...... 4 41 21 32 

i antetwebeene 24 41 150 565 
Other countries .... 9 24 24 106 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended January 31, 1931. 


Hams and Pickled 

shoulders. Bacon. Lard. pork, 

Mibs. Mibs. Mibs. M Ibs. 
Peers 302 1,304 18,057 57 
OS re 107 ones 708 a 
DE nodaaesdvace 30 31 400 ame 
Port Huron ........ 28 86 901 20 
2 Mn oihesé6es 3 éwien 1,114 tobe 
New Orleans ....... 21 471 1,450 9 
New York ......... ae 698 12,133 24 
Portiand, Me. ...... 113 18 1,351 ates 


DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 


Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
Exported to: Mibs. M Ibs. 
United Kingdom (Total)............ 278 
PE Sibvghs shan dad sabeecvueess 123 392 
——_ Sec ands ennesetnsucvsetssace 20 
BE Gis cewcds ssc pi sesencccsceds 22 1 
Other. United NS ose nascaeves 113 67 
Lard, 
Exported to: M Ibs. 
Mamet TDM) .cccccvvvcvcccecccscecees 3,436 
EE | athakabtintneseng obeeescendedsee 3,295 


Other Germany 


1930 CANNED MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of canned meats during 1930 
totaled 17,946,307 lbs., valued at $6,304,- 
655. This compares with an export of 
17,251,624 Ibs. in 1929, valued at 
$5,961,597. Of the 1930 export 1,709,- 
544 lbs. was canned beef and 1,395,793 
Ibs. canned sausage. 


December exports totaled 958,860 lbs. 
valued at $339,187. This was consid- 
erably less than in December, 1929, 
when the canned meat exported totaled 
1,236,740 Ibs. valued at $406,844. 


a 
CHILEAN MEAT DUTY HIGHER. 


Increased import duties have been 
imposed by the Chilean government, 
effective February 7, 1931, ranging 
from 20 to 25 per cent. The increases 
are as follows: Raw ham from .362 to 


482 per gross kilo; boiled ham from 
.603 to .724; lard from .181 to .214; 
preserved meat, .603 to .784; and com- 
mon soap for washing and soap 
powder, from .45 to .193 per gross kilo. 


MEAT AND FAT EXPORTS. 


Domestic exports of meats and fats 
during December and for the year 1930: 


Des 12 mos, 
1930. Dee. 1860, 
Total meats and meat 
products, lbs. 


ocseewedes 22,200,725 380,285,179 
656,808 $65, 


alue 
Total entmnal oils and fats, 
My ‘Gekbsnwscansedsadcawn 52,206,667 734,135,108 
$82,978,585 


WOME ccs eet, eee 702,898 
Beef ome veal, fresh, lbs. 174,758 
$39,623 


3 
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of animal or 


Margarine 
— We, Sees asaces 


iJ 
Ex 
83 
8 

r 4 
BS 
28 


mC ‘ i: 8 65,669 $2,305,577 

a ta is, V egeta e 

ein MOY scam ssacesen ss 862 6,354,478 
sa diana ta $63,470 $845,216 


Exports of meats during December, 
1929, totaled 30,538,686 Ibs., valued at 


$5,265,960; animal oils and fats ex- 
ported totaled 27 ,766,362 Ibs., valued at 
$10,114,000. Meat exports for of 
1929 totaled 445,529,096 Ibs., valued at 
$78,756,458 while animal oils and fats 
exported during the year totaled 936; 
480,709 lbs., valued at $117,713,855. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


OW—While a rather quiet 
i. experienced in the tallow 
market the past week, a weak situation 
continued. Offerings were fairly lib- 

and buyers were inclined to back 
away from supplies. There were rumors 
of some business in extra, f.o.b. New 
York, at 3%c, a decline of %c from the 
previous sales and a new low. Extra 
was offered at New York at 3%e f.0.b., 
with the impression prevailing in some 
leading quarters that the next round 
lot business would be at still lower fig- 


ures. : 

The larger consumers were display- 
ing little interest in nearby stuff. They 
were interested in shipment supplies, 
but would take hold only at conces- 
sions. There was little doubt but that 
buyers still had the upper hand. There 
was little or no encouragement from 
other soaper material quarters, and this 
fact continued to have some influence 
on sentiment. 

At New York, special loose was 
quoted at 3%c; extra, 3%c nominal; 
edible, 544c. ; 

At Chicago, trade in tallow was 
rather slow, particularly in nearby tal- 
low, while inquiries for forward ship- 
ment were at a slight discount under 
the market. In the west sellers’ ideas 
were rather steady, but the market on 
the whole was dull. At Chicago edible 
was quoted at 5c; fancy, 4%4c; prime 
packer, 4%4c; No. 1, 4c; No. 2, 2% @8c. 

At the London auction this week, 
prices were off 1@2s from the previous 
sale. Eight hundred casks offered and 
only 27 sold. Mutton was quoted at 
24@27s; beef, 22s 6d@26s; good mixed, 
%s 6d@22s 6d. At Liverpool, Aus- 
tralian tallow was weaker, and un- 
changed to 1s 9d lower for the week. 
Fine was quoted at 26s 9d and good 
mixed at 21s. 


STEARINE—Demand in the East for 
stearine was quiet again this week, with 
compound trade reported slow. Oleo, 
as a result, was easy at New York at 
T%c. At Chicago, demand was quiet 
and the market barely steady. Oleo 
was quoted at 6%c. 

OLEO OIL—Demand at New York 
was limited, and offerings apparently 
fair. The market was easy, with extra 
quoted at 64%@7%c; medium, 6%@ 
6%c; lower grades, 5%c. At Chicago, 
oleo oils were quiet and easy, with ex- 
tra quoted at 6%c. 
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yellow and house, were plentiful. The 
market continued to rye and a weak 
tone at the low point of the downward 
movement. Buyers, apparently not in 
need of immediate supplies, were dis- 
playing interest only at concessions, 
and at the same time were interested 
mainly in future shipments. The de- 
velopments in the market were trace- 
able largely to the heaviness in tallow, 
where new season’s lows were made, 
and the unsteady position of soapers’ 
materials generally. 

At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 2%@3c; A white, 3% @3%c; 
B white, 3%@3%c; choice white, 5c 
nominal. 

At Chicago, trade in greases was 
rather dull, with demand for nearby 
shipment still slow. There were some 
inquiries for slightly forward shipment 
at a small discount under the market. 
Holders’ ideas were steady, however. 
Brown was quoted at Chicago at 2%@ 
8c; yellow, 83@3%c; B white, 3%c; A 
white, 3%c; choice white, all hog, 4%c. 

Xs 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, February 5, 1931. 


Blood. 


Producers are asking $3.00 at Chi- 
cago, but buyers’ ideas are 15@25c 
lower. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 


Ground and unground.................$2.80@3.00 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


The market is somewhat easier. 
Producers are offering at $3.00 & 10c. 
Unit Ammonia 


Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.$2.75@3.00 & 10c 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia..... 2.75@3.00 & 10c 
TAGE GUE cc coescccccctcscoecs -25@2.40 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 


per ton @35.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 
Product continues in fair demand. 


Prices are quoted on carload basis, 
f.o.b. producing plants. 


Digester tankage, meat meal....... $ 
Meat and bone scraps, 50% 
Fertilizer Materials. 
The market for fertilizer materials 
continues quiet and buyers are not 
showing much interest. Producers are 
asking $2.50@2.60, f.o.b. Chicago. 


Unit Ammonia. 





See page 45 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—A rather slow demand 
and an easier tone featured the mar- 
ket the past week. At New York, edi- 
ble was quoted at 12%4c; extra winter, 
9%c; extra, 9%c; extra No. 1, 8%c; 
No. 1, 8%c; No. 2, 8%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—With consuming 
demand of a hand-to-mouth character 
and raw materials easier, the undertone 
Was fairly steady. Pure oil at New 
York was quoted at llc; extra, 9c; No. 
1, 8%c; cold test, 15%4c. 

GREASES—There was no particular 
activity in the grease markets the past 
week. Consumers were showing little 
interest, and offerings, particularly 


Aw grd., and ungr., 
k grd., per ton 15. ur 


Bone tankage, low 
Hoof meal 


High - d, 10@11 -$ 2.50@ 2.60 & 10c 
or a er +4 =" 2:60 & 10c 
Cracklings. 


The crackling market is somewhat 
easier, but prices remain unchanged. 


Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 
WHEE PROCEED occ sccsiseacescsce’ $3. 65 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 45. 50.00n 


Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 40. 45.00n 












COVINGTON, KY. 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


The bone meal market is showing 
little activity. Quotations are nominal. 


Raw bone meal for feeding.......... $ 132.00 
Steam ground, 3 & 50............+. 22. 23.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 18. 20.00 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $75.00@150.00 
BERR. OR BONS 6 ook oe cecvecsekascs 65. 110.00 
ROR er ert \ . 
FORE WOME Sic dcccvcdtsecdvecevences 16.00@17.00 
(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 


of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Little activity reported. Prices are 
mostly nominal. 


Per Ton. 
WE UE io vis wend iseicicsckes coos $28.00@i0.00 
CORE CRIME. wenclacnsekdsndsetnsene ses 42.00@ 45 1 
Hide trimming (Old style) ......... 28.00 00 
Hide trimmings (New style)........ 20.00: 00 


Fe IE ais co biunss cadonsaedeeudas's 00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 23.00@24.00 
BOROWG, DME as casdcscsédowecdesed 28.00@30.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb... 2 @ 2% 


Animal Hair. 
The animal hair market is showing 


only seasonable activity. Prices are 
nominal. 
Summer coil and field dried........... 14%@ 1'g 
Processed, black — per 7 eecccece rt) 6c 

. grey, winter, per Ib....... 4 Be 
Cattle quite pon ~ ol ed Seed de news 1%@ 2c 





* According to count. 
—q—_ 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Feb. 4, 1931—Ground 

animal tankage of a high grade was 

sold this week at $2.70 and 10c and un- 
ground at $2.35 and 10c basis f.o.b. New 

York. Stocks of tankage are quite 

heavy and even at these low prices it 

is hard to move tankage. 


The last sale of ground dried blood 
here was at $2.80 per unit f.o.b. New 
York, but is now being offered a little 
under this figure, and stocks of blood 
offered at $2.92% per unit c. i. f. 
although it is reported that one sale 
was made at a higher price c. i. f. 
Pacific Coast ports. 

The leading seller of sulphate of am- 
monia has raised the price and is now 
quoting about $35.00 to $36.00 basis ex 
vessel] Atlantic and. Gulf ports, and re- 
sale material has been selling at about 
these prices delivered buyer’s eastern 
destinations. 

Nitrate of soda is firm in price and 
business in this material has picked up 
a little of late, but in general trading 
is being done on a very limited scale. 


~ fo 
OLEOMARGARINE EXPORTS. 
Oleomargarine exports in 1930 


totaled 691,805 lbs. compared with 
901,625 lbs. in 1929. The bulk of this 
export went to the West Indies and 
Panama. 








THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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USE OF PALM OIL DEFENDED. 


Manufacturers of margarine con- 
cluded on January 30 their appearance 
before the house committee on agricul- 
ture, considering the Brigham bill 
which proposes a 10c tax on colored 
margarine, regardless of how the color 
is obtained. The dairy interests had 
appeared previously as reported in the 
January 31 issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 

The more pleasing to the eye a com- 
modity is, the more easily it is di- 
gested, Dr. Wallace H. Eddy of Colum- 
bia University told the committee. 
Butter and oleomargarine have dif- 
fered in the past he said, mostly in 
vitamine content, but in the last year 
improvements in oleomargarine manu- 
facture have brought about changes in 
this difference. He told the committee 
the oils that color margarine naturally 
have increased the vitamine content. 

George N. Murdock, Chicago, IIl., 
representing a number of margarine 
manufacturers, said the legislation 
should not be enacted as it would fa- 
vor the industry against a competitor, 
and competition should be allowed. He 
said it would be the better plan to tax 
palm and cocoanut oils rather than to 
place the tax on colored margarine. 

Regardless of what ingredients are 
used in the manufacture of margarine, 
N. F. O’Dea, Baltimore, Md., president 
of the Baltimore Butterine Co. said, 
dairy interests would seek legislation 
against it, as evidenced by past ex- 
perience. He said there is no longer a 
monopoly on oil fats since foreign oil 
fats have become obtainable. 

Dr. J. S. Abbott of the Institute of 
Margarine Manufacturers, Washington, 
D. C., said the passage of the Brigham 
bill would seriously affect the entire 
margarine industry of this country. 

Palm oil displaces only imported 
cocoanut oil in margarine manufacture 
and does not displace peanut or cotton- 
seed oils of domestic production, G. G. 
Grant of Durkee Famous Foods, Inc., 
said. He explained that palm oil gives 
margarine the kind of texture manu- 
facturers have long been seeking. 

One witness frankly admitted that in 
producing a yellow margarine by the 
use of palm oil the demands of the 
trade are being met. He pointed out 
that for years butter has been arti- 
ficially colored for the same reason. 
Any intent to defraud was denied. In 
this connection it was pointed out by 
B. S. Pearsall of the Pearsall Butter 
Co., Elgin, Ill., that records from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
showed that judgments against cream- 
eries for adulteration of butter were 
113 in 1929 and 144 in 1930, whereas 
in 10 years the only judgment against 
a margarine manufacturer was one in- 
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stance of packages being overweight, 
this being a violation of the internal 
revenue laws. | 

Opposition to legislation placing a 
tax on margarine naturally colored in 
manufacture was voiced by labor in- 
terests and by the Housewives’ Alli- 
ance of Baltimore. The Baltimore 
Federation of Labor also opposed plac- 
ing taxes on margarine or other food 
products, and statements from other 
labor organizations were filed. The 
statement that refining removes the 
vitamines from palm. oil was chal- 
lenged. 

A statement from Armour and Com- 
pany was put into the record as was a 
protest against the passage of the bill 
from the Dixie Margarine Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. An endorsement of the bill 
from the New York Dairymen’s Union 
was also put into the record. Dairy 
interests supporting the bill will be 
given another hearing before the com- 
mittee renders a decision. 


~ fe 


MARGARINE MATERIALS USED. 


Oleomargarine produced and the ma- 
terials used in its manufacture during 
December, 1930, with comparisons: 


Dec., Dec., 

Ingredients of un- 1930. 1929. 

colored margarine: Lbs. Lbs. 
DT A ncecedsGhacdeapnigdes 121,590 379,269 
Cocoanut oil 16,205,762 17,342,324 
COE GEE cpcccccccccsccccccen BD secgecece 





16,791 





DE .<cocsasccuvcee seehoue® ,470 
PE 654505)400bs000500 9 /odhusnas 100 
EE Sai C cee s cues she seb sn REP :esnedees 
DE Cneknisenssasiensessunnss 7,877,117 8,709,481 
OE ES ere 1,099 5,110 
UL sccnwedesiesaces 960,147 1,879,076 
ETT oe ccce a augue honcho aie 804,669 3,531,307 
Se ENS cc ccncwcccsstsee 464,144 454,127 
DE Gi lankn sesbeanenes 96,015 80,510 
SEE 8c a p tcuv dese awees 204,858 99,623 
DEE Gibsqskeeicsescsan< 497,981 476,677 
Cithedsehsso+ see deckenace 2,325,243 2,690,568 
Fa oS eae 
Soda (benzoate of) .......... 8,425 19,863 
ea 299,044 7,169 

Total ....................-33,944,300 39,002,887 
Ingredients of colored 

margarine: 
Pt Cte s oh euskhonbes ace 1,570 3, 
DL <n wipes5ors wanehee 285,213 574,662 
SE chékinenccetedseesnenes 1,401 2, 
TS Ee See 128,789 184,736 
Derivative of glycerine...... a weethene 
Pn tocennnius seeeceerss Scenes cies 
ESS eae 280,487 ¥ 
SLED “ons ndckusec'en swe 104,563 186,222 
OS a a eee 236,092 398,939 
ee eee 10,907 10,316 
kc. See 3,365 5,150 
eer 11,700 35,325 
CE cet eukel Gehan se be 11,866 28,049 
SR ee eee 684 135,161 
Soda (benzoate of).......... 97 1 
rr oe err re 
SN Son cos haenad Weaxs eee 1,161,391 2,023,513 

Total ingredients for Col- 

ored and Uncolored.....:.35,105,691 41,026,400 
a 


NOV. MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 

Margarine production in the United 
States during November, 1930, as re- 
ported by margarine manufacturers to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Nov., 1930. Nov., 1929. 
Lbs. Lbs. 





Uncolored ......cccccccces 27,658,397 29,980,821 

GOMOD. ccc vcccvecccece 987,734 1,704,480 

WOR) ccccestvswscosesces 28,646,131 31,685,301 
fe 


DEC. MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 

Margarine production in December, 
as reported by manufacturers to U. S. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue: 





Dec., Dec., 
1930. 1929. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
SEL on sbonnsnsoberasune 28,066,303 31,226,440 
a re 902,489 1,656,465 
EP EE OEE OEE 28,968,792 32,882,905 


February 7, 


SHORTENING AND OIL PRICEs. 


Prices of shortening and and 
cooking oils on Thursday, Feb. §, 1981, 
based on sales made by member com. 
panies of the Shortening and Ojj pj. 
vision of the National Cottonseed 
ucts Association, were as follows; 


Shortening. 

North and Northeast: Per lb, 

Carlots, 26,000 Ibs..........ccceeeuss 

3,500 Ibs. and up.........cseccescees 

Tame Chan S00 U6. 2.0.0 csccscccnetn 
Southeast: 

3,500 Pa ceqetanvesueeewenbas ae 

Less than $,500 lbs...---.-....s0002, aunt 
South 


Salad Oil. 
North and Northeast: 
000 Ibs 


ee eee 


CO ee eee eee rere eeeesesesees 


South: 
Cersets, BEGOD WS. 0.0 scccciccvenceuy 
AAGB GHAR CAPICUW. 0.000 cccccccvececan 
Cooking Oil—White. 
¥%c per lb. less than salad oil. 


Cooking Oil—Yellow, 
%c per Ib. less than salad oil. 


—-—+e-—_— 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES, 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Feb. 3, 1931.—Extra tal- 

low, f.o..b. seller’s plant, 3%@de th; 

Manila cocoanut oil, tank coast, 44@ 

4%c lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks 

N. Y., 4%@5c lb.; Cochin cocoanut oil, 

bbls., N. Y., 74@7%c lb. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, 8% @9e th; 
crude corn oil, 9@9%c lb.; olive oil 
foots, 642@7c lb.; 5 per cent yellow 
olive oil, 85@87c per gal.; crude so 
bean oil, 942@10c lb. imported; 
kernel oil, 742 @8c lb., all barrels, New 
York. 

Niger palm oil, casks, N. Y., 54@ 
5%4c lb.; Lagos palm oil, casks, N. Y, 
5% @6c lb.; glycerine, soaplye, Vag (y 
Ib.; glycerine, C. P., 18% @14e bb; 
glycerine, dynamite, 10%c lb. 

oe 
BRITISH VEGETABLE OILS. 


British vegetable oil crushers were 
obliged to restrict operations to a con- 
siderable extent during 1930, accord- 
ing to information received by the U. 8. 
Department of Commerce. Wages were 
reduced, and in some instances plants 
were closed owing to low prices 
the small profits realized from the 
manufacture and sale of product. At 
the close of the year stocks of vege- 
table oils were reported to be low, with 
consumers buying for immediate re- 
quirements only. Trend of prices was 
lower, and oil cake and other feeding 








stuffs brought the lowest price since 
before the world war. 


Se cee 
VEGETABLE OIL HEARING. 


Hearings on the production costs of 
certain vegetable oils, including cocoa- 
nut oil and copra from the Philippines, 
palm oil and palm kernel oil, 
held February 17, it has been an- 
nounced by the Federal Tariff Com- 
mission. These hearings, which will be 
held in Washington, D. C,, will seek t 
collect information in relation to pro- 
posed changes in import duties. 

a 
HULL OIL MARKETS. 

Hull, England, Feb. 4, 1931. — (By 
Cable)—Refined cottonseed oils, 19s 64; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 17s. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


i Moderate — Market Steady — 
Crude Not Pressed—Demand Less 
Active—Cash Trade Quiet—Lard at 
New Lows—Dryness in South At- 
tracting Attention—Cotton Acreage 
Ideas Vary Greatly. 

Developments in cotton oil futures 
on the New York Produce Exchange 
the past week continued along the same 
lines as of late, with the trade more 
or less in an awaiting position. Senti- 
ment is divided, but both sides lack 
leadership. As a result, prices fluc- 
tuated over narrow limits, but the mar- 
ket, everything considered, continued to 
display remarkable steadiness. The 
daily turnover was rather moderate, 
however, and operations were without 


particular feature. 

Commission house trade was on both 
sides, while the professional element 
continued to show a disposition to fight 
the bulges, notwithstanding the steadi- 
ness in cotton. The ring crowd was 
impressed by the development in lard 
and a barely steady tone in crude, but 
at the same time, received little or no 
aid in the way of outside selling or 
liquidation. The volume of hedge pres- 
sure Was conspicuous by its almost com- 
plete absence. This, in some measure, 
was an aid to values, as were the re- 
ports on the prospective cotton acreage, 
although southern ideas on the latter 
varied considerably. 

The remaining long interest in the 
March position was inclined to sit tight. 
As a result, switching operations were 
less in evidence. However, the news 
contained little that was encouraging 
to the constructive side, while the de- 
pressing general character of conditions 
surrounding the market failed to have 
any particular influence on _ prices. 
While there was some liquidation from 
tired longs, the volume was not im- 
portant. On the other hand, the fact 
that the market did not respond to the 
competitive position with lard led oil 
shorts, in some cases, to even up and 
await developments. 


Lighter Consumption Expected. 
Considerable gossip was current rela- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


tive to prospective bearish statistics 
in the January Government report, due 
next week, but there was sufficient un- 
certainty as to how much smaller, if 
any, the consumption would prove to 
be, compared with December, to make 
for an awaiting attitude. It is quite 
generally anticipated that consumption 
last month will prove considerably 
lighter than in January last year. 

Recently, quite a little crude oil 
changed hands in the Southeast and 
Valley at 6%c. The demand, however, 
was less insistent at that level this 
week. Buyers showed a tendency to 
back away slightly, but mill offerings 
were steadily maintained, with the re- 
sult of a 64@6%c market in those 
sections. 

In Texas, there was some crude busi- 
ness at 6%c, but buyers later reduced 
bids to 6%c. The seed markets, after 
bulging to $30.00 per ton in the Caro- 
linas recently, were quiet and easier. 
The price was said to have eased to 
$26.00 per ton. 


In some quarters, the belief was ex- 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., Feb. 5, 1931.— 
Cotton oil markets are dull and irregu- 
lar with a sagging tendency in sym- 
pathy with lard and tallow. Crude is 
barely steady at 6%c asked for Texas 
and 6%c for Valley, with one-eighth 
cent less generally bid. Some hedging 
has been done in July contracts at New 
Orleans at around 7c. 
Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 5, 1931.—Crude 
Cottonseed oil very dull at 6%c; forty- 
one per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$25.00; loose cottonseed hulls, $9.00. 


Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Feb. 6, 1931.—Prime 
cotton seed f.o.b. cars north and east 
Texas, $25.00; west Texas, $23.00@ 
25.00 prime cottonseed oil, 6%c; forty- 
three per cent meal, $27.00; hulls, 
$10.00; mill run linters, 142@2%c. 


pressed that no particularly heavy 
amounts of seed are left to come from 
first hands, although the trade is not 
unanimously agreed on that. However, 
it may be that there is still quite a lit- 
tle seed in speculative hands. At any 
rate, the question of supply at the 
moment is not greatly bothering the 
trade, as the season’s supplies have 
been pretty well defined, and the un- 
certain feature at the moment is the 
probable demands the balance of the 
season. 


Cash Trade Moderate. 


There have been growing complaints 
of dryness in the south this week. For 
instance, since January 1 there is a 
deficiency of rainfall in Arkansas of 
3.90 in. However, the dryness, accord- 
ing to some, will permit the new crop to 
get an early start this year. At the 
same time, it appears that the spring 
emergence of weevils will be heavy if 
there are no further freezes in the cot- 
ton belt. So far the winter has been 
mild and temperatures above normal. 
Due to the drought last year only a 
small number of weevil went into hiber- 
nation, but with favorable moist spring 
weather a few weevil can become a dan- 
gerous menace because of rapid propa- 
gation. 

Texas, at the moment, is talking a 15 
per cent cut in the acreage; Arkansas, 
5 to 25 per cent, with a 40 to 75 per 
cent reduction in the use of fertilizer. 
The eastern belt is anticipating a re- 
duction of approximately 10 per cent, 
with a considerable falling off in the 
use of fertilizer. 

It was recalled by some of the older 
members of the trade that in 1921, up 
to the beginning of July, the trade was 
looking for a 4 to 5 per cent decrease 
in the area, and the first acreage esti- 
mate showed a 31 per cent decrease. 
The revised figures, however, showed 
only a 15 per cent cut, but according 
to some, the original estimated decrease 
was correct and the later revision mere- 
ly a correction of previous year’s 
errors. 

Cash oil trade was moderate and 
spasmodic during the past week. In 
cash circles, as well as speculative quar- 
ters, there was considerable discussion 
over possible developments due to low 
lard prices. Chicago cash lard was 
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TRADE AT NEW YORK 


Why not trade where you have an equal advantage? 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


HEDGE AT NEW YORK 


HEDGE AT NEW YORK 


Cotton Seed Oil Futures Market 


Contract 60,000 pounds loose in licensed bonded warehouses ; 

New York and Southern deliveries. Grade bleachable prime 

summer yellow oil. An equitable contract for all concerned 

—the producer, the consumer, and speculator, with carry- 
ing charges on a fixed basis by the exchange. 


TRADE AT NEW YORK 
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quoted at 8.02c; Chicago loose lard, 
7.30c. 


COCOANUT OIL—There was no 

an igen es buying interest in this mar- 
et, and prices ruled heavy in tone, be- 

ing influenced by lack of demand as 
well as heaviness in competing quarters, 
peieaney in tallow. At New York, 
nearby and shipment tanks were quoted 
at 4%c. At the Pacific Coast, tanks 
were quoted at 4%éc. 

CORN OIL—There was a fair de- 
mand at times, and with a lack of pres- 
sure from producers, this oil continued 
to display relative steadiness. The last 
business reported was at 7%c f.o.b. 


— Prices are quoted at 74 @7%c 
.o.b. 
SOYA BEAN OIL—Demand was 


rather moderate, but there was no par- 
ticular pressure in evidence, and prices 
ruled fairly steady as a result. Prices 
at New York were quoted 642@6%c, 
while tanks f.o.b. western mills, were 
quoted at 6@6%c. 

PALM OIL—There was no particular 
interest from consumers, and with 
weakness prevailing in competing quar- 
ters, offerings were a little freer and 
the market rather easy in tone. At 
New York, Nigre for shipment was 
quoted at 4@4%c; Lagos for shipment, 
45 @4%c; 20 per cent acid, 4%c; 25 
= cent acid, 4%c; 40 per cent acid, 
4.30¢ 

PALM KERNEL OIL—The market 
proved a rather slow affair, but offer- 
ings appeared limited and prices as a 
result were steady. New York tanks 
were quoted at 5%c; bulk oil for ship- 


ment, 5c. 
OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Like other 
soapers’ materials, quiet conditions 


ruled the market, but there was no 
pressure in cable offerings and conse- 
quently prices were fairly steady. Spot 
foots at New York were quoted at 6% 
@6%c; shipment foots, 6c. 
RUBBERSEED OIL—Market nomi- 


nal. 
PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 
SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 
COTTONSEED OIL — Demand at 
New York for store oil was limited, 





The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
Oil 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Butter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED OilL—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 
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but there was no pressure of offerings 
as supplies are light and rather well 
held. Steadiness in futures was also 
a factor. The crude markets were 
about steady. Southeast and Valley, 
6% @6%c; Texas, 6%c bid. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 


Friday, January 30, 1931. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


UN os ais “wie Ehe sere es oe ae 
Ns cai oo? lan ee Fama eins wets Tae B-.is- 
MOP: 4... 8 745 743 741 a 743 
Oe ae 748 a 757 
ee Gascibus swe uncas 752 a 154 
ND oir dei dee tte Ga aie 755 a 765 
July 7 2a - 768. Wes... 
| ere te 766 a 1775 
Sept. .... 4.974 TR Tie ..,. 
Sales, including switches, 14 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 6% @6%c. 
Saturday, January 31, 1931. 
DOME nas eine vs ick tae bes 725 a 
Seg 5 uaa ee ch oes TO Docs 
DM ech Ces ok ce oh tea 740 a 743 
BN ee eka aloes 747 a T57 
| UNAIRED. ERE A a AUB 6, a 750 a 7538 
IS a ee eae 753 a 763 
July 2 764 764 762 a 1764 
ee i Wea Bean Stak 767 a 772 
SS Sees ae 171 a 773 


Sales, including switches, 2 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 6% @6%c. 


Monday, February 2, 1931. 


oe ae ee a ne ee i See 
| Se eras oe SS 
Sa 4 739 737 737 a 740 
ese oe Khe phe ae 743 a 751 
eke cas anes. ones 748 a 750 
MD A aiala' <\oin p25)! Seated ein 750 a 760 
July 3 760 759 758 a 760 
| ae ea 760 a 1770 
Sept | TT). Wi | ee a Tk 


Sales, including switches, 8 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 6%c bid. 


Tuesday, February 3, 1931. 


RE cise sdaas beebOee es ee 
| EE ere Tao Boss's 
BN ets oho bees Gabe 736 a 739 
a Sat chat eee oases 743 a 750 
EL Sash GAG? We Ser Oe 746 a 749 
a a ee 748 a 759 
July 8 760 760 758 a 1760 
Seis inihen inka 762 a 770 
Sept 7 770 770 770 a 


Sales, including switches, 16 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 6%4@6%c. 
Wednesday, February 4, 1931. 
ary ee are ee 725 a . 
RS Gores en ale Semen waee Le ee 
BEB. 3hcd% 3 740 737 7386 a 1738 
SE Serer ee een 743 a 750 
May 4 750 748 750a.... 
NS c'ctis aSesn Geese oe ee 750 a 759 
July 5 761 759 759 a 1760 
M scks bsehomnwaw. aoe 760 a 1770 
Sept 6 771 769 769 a 770 


Sales, including switches, 18 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 6% @6%c. 
Thursday, February 5, 1931. 
ES SS 5 eRe leas: wpets 722 a 
By 656s SS ee eae hes a ae 
ere 738 7383 7385 a 1787 
See eee 743 a 750 
Mo os a Soci 754 748 750a.... 
EDS 5 5 cheb orea tah o Sree 750 a 760 
| Ae fee 15i FOO x. 
DAS. 4k bate abe tees 763 a 770 
SS ae nies 770 767 769 a 1770 








See page 45 for later markets. 
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MILLING EFFICIENCY HIGH. 

neil epee Tad al Ea om 
Fort Worth, Tex., Febru 5 
—Cotton seed millin efficiency = 
tinues at a very high level. : 
definitely lower in yield of oil, however 
Some seed is so low in oil content tha: 
it is almost ee to set too low a 
price on it. Oil quality is very ypj. 
form in comparison with other years, 
SEED ANALYSIS. 


Yield 100 
— Waa 
g Pee 
Py s $ of 
5 Ss 2 bial 
ibe 
1 
= < & ae 
Av. all samples......... 9.86 4.16 274 gag. 
Best sample av......... 8.62 4.23 295 oy 
Lowest sample av...... 11.25 436 199 $33 
Av. same mo. last year. 8.35 4.29 209 og 
Annual av. last year.. 8.34 4.34 288 gag 
CRUDE OIL. 

Refining Color 
Average all samples...... 8.3 6.1 12 
Best sample average...... 6.3 5.3 10 
Lowest sample average.... 9.0 8.5 12 
Av. same month last year.. 8.1 6.1 ll 
Annual average last year.. 7.8 6.1 12 


CAKE AND MEAL. 


Mois-Ammo- Pro- Stand. 
ture. nia. teins. Oi) 


Ay. Oh WB.cccccns 7.71 8.18 42.07 5.54 0.67 
it av. result...... 7.55 8.78 45.15 4.85 0.55 
Worst av. result..... 7.40 8.29 42.63 5.85 07 
Av. this mo. last yr...7.46 8.33 42.81 5.84 0.7 
Annual ay. last year..7.53 8.27 42.47 5.84 0.11 
HULLS. 
s-. a és 
2 = 

- = = 8 
3 0) S&S & a 
2A & “$s 
ge Gif 
Ba 5 & w : 
Av. all mills.......... 0.08 0.40 0.50 .... 188 
WE BV, WOME oc ik cvce' tas 0.27 0.382 .... 0.8% 
Worst ay. result...... 0.98 0.42 0.67 .... 19 
Av. this month last yr.0.08 0.70 0.76 0.10 2.03 
Annual av. last year..0.17 0.65 0.72 0.00 192 


od 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 4, 1931.—The 
cottonseed meal market in Memphis 
opened firm this morning, the first 
sales being on basis of yesterday's 
close. Later in session, however, offer- 
ings became more liberal, and prices 
registered a decline of about 20@25c 
per ton from the early high. 

Conditions in the cotton seed trade 
are practically unchanged, and the ad- 
vance of yesterday had very little 
effect on the actual meal which con- 
tinues to sell on a basis of about $25.00 
Memphis or $24.00 Valley. Demand is 
still reported very small, and mill 
offerings are limited at the present 
time. 

Cottonseed market at Memphis was 
bid up sharply on the opening call to- 
day, but toward the close prices weak- 
ened, and the total advance for the 
day was about 25c per ton. Trading 
was very limited and offerings con- 
tinue very light. 


re 


AFRICAN PALM OIL. 

Stocks of palm oil in Nigeria and 
British Cameroons on October 31, 1930, 
totaled 7,602 tons. Stocks of palm ker- 
nels at these points on the same date 
were 11,485 tons. Exports of palm 0 
during October, 1930, totaled 10,609 
tons, compared with 7,784 tons during 
the same month last year. Exports of 


palm kernels were 19,997 tons, com 
pared with 22,731 tons last year. 
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EXPELLERS TO THE RESCUE 


ANDERSON 


EXPELLEIR 
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XPELLERS are going to be life savers in many 
E packing plants in 1931. They are going to change 
red ink to black and losses to profits. This is a year 
when old-fashioned equipment is going to keep many 
plants from making any profit. In times like this, new 
and modern equipment calling for less operating cost 


and greater production is necessary. 


The year 1931 calls for Expellers in every plant using dry 
rendering methods. These big pressing giants with their 
increased speed, capacity and efficiency will help many 
a plant to come through the year with flying colors. 


The above are honest facts which we can back up with 





facts and figures based on many installations. Write today 





describing your plant’s requirements for pressing equip- 





ment and let us present you with complete data showing 





how Expellers can give you a tremendous advantage in 193 ki 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


1946 West 96th Street a) Cleveland, Ohio 
Representative: THE WESTERN ENGINEERING CO., Dallas, Texas; San Francisco, Calif. 
Sales Agent: J. W. Hubbard, 407 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Sales Engineer: J.C. Lundmark, 407 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Two-Column Type 
150 to 1130 Tons Capacity 
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3—1180 TON CURB PRESSES AT JOS. ROSENBERG SONS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


You can get maximum recovery 
with SOUTHWARK 


CURB PRESSES 


For maximum recovery of animal oil, 
tallow—or liquid products from other 
materials—Southwark Hydraulic Curb 
Presses represent an economical invest- 
ment. 


No discoloration of liquor . .. cakes 
automatically ejected—ruggedly built— 
will compress any foreign material with- 
out danger of press breakage. 


Can be supplied with auxiliary ram for 
lifting the curb after pressing operation 
is completed. 


Prompt delivery on all types. 


BULLETIN No. 5A 
GIVES COMPLETE DETAILS 


PH!ILADELPHIA.PA 





DIVISION 





Structural Frame Type with 
Built in Hydraulic Pump 


BALDWIN-SOUTHWARK CORPORATION 
SOUTHWARK 


February 7, 1981, 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products were moderately active 
and heavy the latter part of the week, 
rices displaying little or no rallying 
power: Hogs, however, were steadier, 
with some falling off in the movement 
due to lower prices. Cash lard trade 
is fair, commission houses buying lard 


futures moderately. Packers and 
warehouse men are sellers. 
Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil is quiet and steady. Sell- 

pressure is surprisingly light, 

the market ignoring lard weakness. 

Sentiment is mixed and cash oil trade 

slow. Crude is easier. Southeast, 6%c 

sales; Valley, 6%c nominal; Texas, 
6%c sales. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: 

Feb., $7.00 bid; March, $7.33@7.40; 
Apr., $7.43@7.50; May, $7.49@7.54; 
June, $7.52@7.63; July, $7.60@7.63; 
Aug., $7.65@7.75; Sept., $7.71@7.74. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 3%c. 

Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 7c. 

— << 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, Feb. 6, 1931. — Lard, 
prime western, $8.50@8.60; middle 
western, $8.35@8.45; city, 846c; refined 
continent, 83%4c; South American, 9c; 
Brazil kegs, 10c; compound, 9%c. 


— an 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, Feb. 6, 1981.—General pro- 

vision market dull, with very little 
activity. A.C. hams and pure lard fair, 
slow demand for picnics and square 
shoulders, 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 76s; hams, long 
cut, 78s; shoulders, square, 74s; short 

cks, 71s; bellies, clear, 58s; Ca- 
nadian, none; Cumberlands, 68s; Wilt- 
shires, none; spot lard, 45s 6d. 


ne aoe 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 

Cable dispatches to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the week ended 
January 81, 1931, indicate that the 
market at Hamburg shows little altera- 
tion. Demand is poor. Prices remain 
the same as last week. Prices for re- 
fined lard are lower. Receipts of lard 
for ‘the week were 1,405 metric tons. 
Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Germany’s 
most important markets were 84,000, 
at a top Berlin price of 11.90 cents a 
pound, compared with 77,000, at 17.75 
cents a pound, for the same week of 
last year, 

The Rotterdam market was weak 
with poor demand. Animal fats market 
was decidedly weaker. Prices for extra 
neutral lard, oleo products and refined 
al *agamaam Vegetable oils were 


Liverpool inland demand was poor 
because of higher prices as compared 
with Continental bacon. Sellers were 
willing to meet buyers. 








The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 19,000 for the 
week, as compared with 23,000 in the 
previous week and 21,000 for the corre- 
sponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended January 30, 
1931, was 141,000, as compared with 
91,000 for corresponding week in 1930. 


——e——_ 
LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of provisions on hand at Liv- 
erpool on Feb. 1, 1931, with compari- 
sons, as estimated by the Liverpool 
Provision Trade Association, were as 
follows: 

Feb. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1, 
1931. 1931. 


1930. 
ee oe 2,655,296 1,850,800 1,826,608 
Hams, Ibs. ........ 528 493,384 367,920 
Shoulders, Ibs. .... 112,112 85,456 12,546 
Lard, steam, tierces 330 245 652 
Lard, refined, tons.. 434 477 1,422 


—o— 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 


Exports of Danish bacon for the 
week ended Jan. 31, 1931, amounted to 
7,507 metric tons, compared with 7,697 
metric tons last week, and 5,057 metric 
tons the same week a year ago. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


A. Aron has incorporated a company 
with a capital stock of $200,000 to erect 
an abattoir in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The eight press cotton oil mill of 
Landa Industries, Inc., Landa Park, 
New Braunfels, Tex., has been sold and 
dismantled. 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Central Produce Co., Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis. The firm will deal 
in meat and produce at wholesale. 


Texas Cottonseed Products Co., Dal- 
las, Tex., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $10,000. The incor- 
porators are Carl Eichenberg, Moss 
Heideheimer and R. O. Harris. 


Diamond Glue Co., 112 W. Adams st., 
Chicago, Ill., has been formed by H. J. 
Vogt, W. W. Heiberger and E. Kozeluh 
to manufacture and deal in glue prod- 
ucts, soaps and gelatine. The company 
has a capital of $1,500,000. 

K & R Wholesale Food Products Co., 
Hastings, Neb., is planning the erection 
of a meat pecking plant between Cedar 
ave. and Rhode Island ave. on E st. 
Construction of this plant will bring 
the company’s investment to $250,000. 
No rendering will be done in the new 
buildings, it is announced. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


‘Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Feb. 5, 1931: 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS (1): 

Yearling (300-550 Ibs.) : 

MEE usin d-o6 sen Seen ccevceasiesinekes $15.50@19.00 wee ee eee $15.50@19.00 = wc ee eeeee 

COs eraveccccccssvccseccvcccessos 14.50@15.50 SO¥esbECen 14. 16.50 ecccccccce 
PEE Secnccuseveerecestecscraueees SOIEGIE. Kayuceecee- | “enmaeseanes © weeweehaks 

STEERS (550-700 Ibs.) : 
WME 0 cS Maced beicwdestbwadincunobee SS. UL Seer ore 14.50@19.00 17.00@19.00 
pdbehs stake eee nosa peenscawaseees 13.00@15.00 eoecvences 13.00@15.50 13.50@16.00 

STEERS (700 lbs. up): 
MNT nis 6446S SRC Os er N NER COCO wRRS 15.00@17.00 17.00@18.50 15.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 

Fan Chae CECE ROUEN CGS ee cee ens ee @15.00 14.50@16.50 13.00@15.50 13.50@16.00 

STEERS (500 Ibs. up): 
MEE: ica ahassetaceseds beets iaenven 12.00@13.50 12.50@14.50 12.00@14.00 11.00@13.00 
GI © occ cavcecctecsccncsesevcesess 11.00@12.00 Thee aket cannes | cmanaceues 
cows 

abe e NCS CC De CheMewes Senne eae bene 10.50@12.00 10. 10.50 9.50@12.00 10.50@11.50 
MED cvnbadvvcesiaseasaecteqaceasn 9.50@10.50 9.00@10.00 9.00@10.50 9.50@10.50 
NENT sis sus ves vaveuesecssnseetaas 8.50@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.50 

Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses 

VEAL (2): 
| RPS ri Sa Cres eee rer rere 15.00@17.00 18.00@20.00 19.00@22.00 17.00@18.00 
GEE Sccndcesdvedecsesctacdentecoessas 1 bopis.50 16.00@18.00 16.00@19.00 15.00@16.00 
M:.. inc bv olsio ee erdie Selbausis 6 Casale gare’ 11.50@13.50 14.00@16.00 13.00@16.00 13.00@14.00 
RUE. s Scneeceuesesh pits tasaranene 9.50@11.50  13.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 10 13.00 

CALF (2) (3): 
CIOS ncbccccdcccesecessbcdacscces es TAOS... wiiswances . | campwecnad > ~< cddateqnan 

Cec cceereesececeeseceeeeecoscecs 10.50@11.50 15, 9015.00 14 16.00 evoccescece 
MEE. ec escccecesaseceseacséons¥eaas 5 10.50 13.00@15.00 pt ee ee 
RE. p osacaeeeveeussedvekseveuees 8.50@ 9.50 12.00@13.00 11.00@12.00 sg ee eee ees 

Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 Ibs. down): 
WEEE cna deicea Gas Vendeauicevedavechy 17.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 18. 19.00 19.00@20.00 
ED, 86 00d d cacice ces ecedenees 80.068 sabe 16.00@17 00 17.00@18.00 17.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 
PL. pnvccvenccccececenccsnadesees 15.00@16.00 15.00@17.00 17.C0@18.00 17.00@18.00 
MEL, cal s46.0¢G4eREESeneRentewe sed 14.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 TECHNO. ccesqeuces 
LAMB (39-45 Ibs.) : 

MES cca d.ndcodcidv ogi warhae acne wed 17.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 19.00@20.00 
GE cicvercevccescsosecesvesesvevces 16.00@17.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 
BEE cavicccuescsiascibabsseteetga 15.00@16.00 15.00@17.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 
ME bce cu ccenecqucheudessounstee 14.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 p A Eee ror 

LAMB (46-55 lbs.) : 
CEES ncccnscccepcceesceccucoccenets 15.50@16.50 16.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 17.00@18.00 
CE sa icds cans oe cdbeoercivibensies 13.00@15.50 15.00@16.00 14.00@16.00 16.00@17.00 
MUTTON (Ewe) 70 Ibs. down: 

EE RS SEAT, ) SIO Rese 8.00@10.00 11.00@12.00 9.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 
WROGTGMA cc ccncccvevccdcdovcccccvesoce 7.00@ 8.00 9.00@11.00 § 00g 8.00 10.00@12.00 
CREE a vic cacnedccsnsceesoegaceesae 5.00@ 7.00 8.00@ 9.00 6.00@ 8.00 9.00@10.00 

Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
BAe. TR OE cvccccccucccevebsswcance 12.00@14.00 13.50@14.50 14.50@16.00 14.00@15.00 
TOUS We. AV. cc cccccccccccccssvccsces 11.00@13.00 13.00@14.00 13.50@15.00 13.50@14.50 
REP TE EV ccc cccesccsdébectasesetes 10.50@12 00 12.00@13.00 11 b0@12.00 11:50@12.00 
DE Ts Oa 8 Soinie c cdieinesbee nda pices 10,00@11.00 11.00@12.00 11.50@12.00 11.50@12.50 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
8-12 Ibs, av....... . eioussceeospetses 10.00@11.00 «so. eeeeeeee 11.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 
PICNICS: 
Me TE Occ wcdudotbeccesseasessens. . cAeabbagns WO.GOGIL GO.  sckievcive 10.50@11.50 
BUTTS, Boston Style: : 
4-8 Ibs. Ponti Be: awed sid neaetealssiepa UOOGTS.00 | weaccccvas 13.50@15.00 14.00@15.00 
SPARE RIBS: 
TERE BCC oe vcccccdecccccccessuses THOBIORS a cdtnesecs ss tepekeaweg se > eedeaneeen 
TRIMMINGS: 
RROSWIRE aoc ccccucdcccccccncscececeese bret ONO... igeavecves Yt Wiiseeeea > = geeeesenae 
BOGE eGhi hice idig co ticdandsecsveccaes SOO. o> veceweeec’. ~ Ohenewesee” 5 asteeeneen 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on” 
at New York and Chicago. (3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., Feb. 5, 1931. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Meager supply strictly good and 
choice fed steers scaling 1,250 Ibs. up- 
ward about steady; comparable grade 
lighter weight offerings and yearlings, 
weak to 25c lower, all lower grade 
steers closing 25 to 50c off. Very un- 
even market, undertone continuously 
bearish; week-end upturn a forced 
affair made by eastern shippers who 
found weighty steers too scarce to go 
around. Shortfeds of value to sell at 
$9.50 downward predominated in run 
and common and medium light steers in 
killer flesh got no support from below, 
the replacement market being generally 
25@50c off. Yearling heifers, 25@50c 
lower for week; cows, steady to 25c 
off; bulls, 15@25c lower; vealers, $1.00 
@2.00 down. Extreme top fed steers, 
$11.75 on yearlings and $11.40 on 
weightly bullocks; bulk, $7.50@9.75, 
average cost steers and yearlings being 
approximately $8.50, compared with 
$12.25 a year ago. 


HOGS—Draggy fresh pork market 
main bearish factor in live trade; sup- 
plies slightly reduced. Compared with 
one week ago: Weights below 220 lbs. 
weak to 10c lower; heavier weights, 15 
@25c lower; packing sows, mostly 25c 
off. Week’s top, $8.05; closing top, 
$8.00; bulk 140 to 200 lbs., $7.75@ 
8.00; plain kinds, down to $7.50; 210 to 
230 Ibs., $7.25@7.75; 230 to 250 lbs., 
$7.00@7.35; 260 to 320 lIbs., $6.60@ 
7.00; few 350 to 400 Ibs., $6.30@6.50; 
pigs, $7.50@7.85, plain kinds $7.00 and 
1 packing sows, $5.75@6.00; few, 


SHEEP—Compared with last Thurs- 
day’s seasonal high point: Fat lambs 
and yearlings 75c@$1.00 lower; spots 
off more; fat ewes 25@50c lower. Clos- 
ing trade generally very dull; top 
dropped from $9.60@9.00 early during 
the week and finally to $8.85. Today’s 
bulks: Good and choice lambs scaling 
94 lbs. down, $8.00@8.25 to packers, 
outsiders $8.40@8.65; few heavier 
weights, $7.75@8.00; native bucks, 
$7.00@7.25; fat ewes, $3.00@4.25. 

a 


Watch the “Wanted” page for bar- 
gains and opportunities. 
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Live Stock Markets 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Kansas City, Kan., Feb. 5, 1931. 

CATTLE—All classes of killing 
cattle have been under considerable 
pressure during week, and values have 
been reduced anywhere from 25@75c 
as compared with a week previous. 
Light weight steers, yearlings and fed 
heifers have suffered the most. Good 
to choice 1,100-lb. steers brought $11.00 
for week’s top, best yearlings made 
$10.25 and choice 1,626-lb. beeves went 
at $9.75. Bulk of the short fed steers 
and yearlings. cashed from $6.75@9.00. 
Trade in she stock has been slow at 
the week’s decline. Bulls are mostly 
25c lower, and vealers are steady to 
50c off, with a few selected lots at 
$10.00 on late days. 


HOGS—A weak to lower undertone 
featured the hog market, and closing 
values are unevenly 10@30c under late 
last week. Offerings scaling 250 Ibs. 
up have been neglected at times, and 
the maximum loss was effected on such 
weights. At the close, choice 140- to 
160-lb. weights reached $7.60 for the 
week’s top, while most of the 140- to 
230-lb. weights sold from $7.25@7.55. 
Desirable 240- to 270-lb. butchers 
cleared from $6.75@7.15, and 280- to 
350-lb. averages brought $6.40@6.75. 
Packing grades are 35@50c off at 
$5.50@6.00. 


SHEEP—After reaching the highest 
levels since last October a week ago 
today, fat lamb values went into a de- 
cided slump, and present prices are 
from $1.00@1.50 lower than last 
Thursday. The late top on fat lambs 
rested at $8.20 to shippers and $7.90 
to packers, with most sales from $7.50 
@7.90. Best clippers went at $7.50. 
Mature classes are 25@40c lower, with 
fat ewes selling from $3.90@4.35. 


a 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Feb. 5, 1981. 

CATTLE—Lower prices ruled in all 
cattle the current week, steers, mixed 
yearlings and heifers declining 25@50c; 
beef cows, 25c lower; cutters and low 
cutters, steady to 25c lower; bulls, 50c 
lower; good and choice vealers, 75c 
lower. Top yearling steers scored 


$10.25; best matured steers, $9.35; buy 
of all steers, $6.75@8.75. Best mixed 
yearlings registered $9.15; top heifers, 
$9.00; majority low cutters, $2.50@ 
3.00; top sausage bulls, $4.50 today: 
best vealers, $10.50. . 
HOGS—Swine prices sank to gp. 
other new low for the season, and not 
losses for the Thursday to Thursday 
period figured 5@10c on lights 
weights and 15@35c on weighty butch. 
ers and sows. Top price Thursday 
$8.05, with bulk 140 to 230 lbs. $7 
8.00, and 240 to 300 lbs., $6.85@7,35. 
sows, $5.75@6.00. x 
SHEEP—Fat lamb prices decline 
50@75c, with the top to city butchers 
on Thursday $8.75. Bulk of lambs went 
to packers at $8.25@8.50; heavies, 
$7.00@8.00; common throwouts, $6.00@ 
7.00. Fat ewes held steady at $40 


down. 
Xo 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S, Bureau of Agricul 
. Economics. ) anal 


Omaha, Feb. 5, 1931, 

CATTLE—The depressed market for 
dressed beef was reflected in the mar. 
ket for beef on hoof, and prices worked 
steadily and sharply lower. Fed steers 
and yearlings declined 50@75c during 
week, with extremes $1.00 off. She 
stock declined 25@50c, heifers off 
most; -bulls, around 25c lower. Vealers 
closed weak to 50c lower; practical 
top, $8.50; a few selects, $9.00. The 
week’s top price of $10.50 was paid 
for weighty steers and for 1,105-b, 
weights. 

HOGS—Hog prices continued their 
downward trend, with receipts liberal. 
Decline from Thursday to Thursday on 
medium and strong weight butchers is 
15@35c; choice lights steady; sows, 25e 
lower. Shipping inquiry has been of 
only moderate volume. Thursday’s top 
reached $7.60, with the following bulks: 
160- to 190-lb. lights, $7.25@7.50; 190- 
to 220-lb. weights, $7.00@7.35, 220-260 
Ibs., $6.50@7.00; 260- to 325-lb. butch- 
ers, $6.20@6.50; packing sows, $5.50@ 
5.85; stags, $5.00@5.50. 

SHEEP—A badly depressed dressed 
lamb situation at Eastern consuming 
centers brought about narrow demand 
and sharply lower prices for slau 
lambs; break for the period 50@Tic. 
Matured sheep have been in limited 
numbers and are weak to 25c lower. 
On Thursday, bulk fed wooled lambs 
sold $7.75@8.25; top, $8.25; fed clipped 
lambs, 96 Ibs. average, $7.35; good and 
choice ewes, $3.50@4.50. 











J. W. MURPHY CO. 


Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Union Stock Yards 


BANGS & TERRY | 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 


Write or wire us 
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Order Buyers of Live Stock 


E. K. CORRIGAN 


Live Stock Purchasing Agent Operating Four Markets 


So. St. Joseph, Mo. 
R. G. Symon 


February 7; 1931 











McMurray—Johnston—Walker, Inc. So, Omaha, Nebr. 
Indianapolis Ft. Wayne Cattle Department 
Indiana Indiana 


Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Nebr. 
Karl N. Soeder Chas. B. Reynolds 


; S. D. 
Sioux Fells 
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SIOUX CITY 


Reported b U._8. Bureau of Agricultural 
4 Economics.) - 


Sioux City, Ia., Feb. 5, 1931. 

CATTLE—All price revisions in 
cattle trade for the week were down- 
ward, as supplies proved somewhat ex- 
cessive in the face of quiet beef de- 
mands. Most slaughter steers, year- 
lings and she stock finished 50c or more 
lower. Good 850-lb. yearlings made 
$10.00, medium weight beeves sold up 
to $9.60 and few loads of heavy 
pullocks brought $9.00@9.25. Most 
short feds went at $7.50@8.50. Good 
light heifers in load lots reached $8.00; 
most short feds turned at $6.75 down, 
and beef cows bulked at $3.75 @4.75. 
Bulls ruled weak to 25c lower. Medium 
kinds cashed largely $4.25 down, and 
few heavy beef offerings went above 
$4.50. The practical vealer top was 


$8.50. 

HOGS—Erratic trading under heavy 
supplies dropped swine quotations to 
new low levels for the season. Lighter 
weights ruled 5@15c lower, while other 
butchers and packing sows showed 
2@40c losses. On late rounds, light 
butchers bulked at $7.00@7.25; top, 
$740. Heavy and medium weights 
went at $6.00@7.00. Packing sows 
bulked at $5.50@5.90 late. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs unevenly 65c@ 
$1.00 lower, with weighty offerings off 
most. The top on fat wooled lambs 
dropped to $8.35 to outsiders, and the 
late bulk to packers brought around 
$7.15@8.00. Fat ewes ruled weak; top, 


$4.50. 
a 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 4, 1931. 


CATTLE—Further declines in 
dressed beef again this week followed 
through into the live trade where prices 
broke 25c to mostly 50c and to new low 
levels for the season in most instances. 
Some few longfed yearlings turned at 
$9.00@10.50, shortfeds, which predomi- 
nated, selling largely at $6.50@8.00. 
Beef cows dragged at $3.75@4.50; 
butcher heifers, mainly $5.00@6.25; 
yearlings, sparingly at $7.00@9.00. 
Bulk all cutters scored at $2.75@38.25; 
bulls, largely $3.75@4.00. Vealers 
broke around $1.00 to an $8.50@10.50 
bulk for better grades. 

HOGS—Hog prices broke sharply 
and are at a new low level since 1924, 
the decline for the week so far ranging 
from 30@50c. Desirable 150- to 210- 
lb. weights sold today at $7.25@7.30; 
210- to 230-lb. averages, $6.75@7.25; 
a to sag wale ae For ymin 

cking sows, largely $5.50; pigs, un- 
changed at $7.75. ’ 

SHEEP—Lamb values broke 25@ 
40c, better fed offerings turning at 
$8.25@8.35; plainer natives to $8.00; 
throwouts, largely $5.50@7.00. Fat 
ewes on a 25¢ break sold at $4.25 


downward. 
——f—__ 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. 8, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Feb. 5, 1931. 
CATTLE—AIll classes of cattle, ex- 
cept low grade cows, reflected depres- 
Sion in dressed beef trade, prices wind- 
ing up 50@75¢e lower on beef steers, 


yearlings and heifers, with beef cows 
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25@50c off. Bulls full 
vealers and calves, 50c 
low grade cows steady. Good 1,000- to 
1,080 Ib. long yearlings sold from 
$9.35@9.65 early; general quality poor; 
bulk all steers and yearlings, $6.50 
8.65; several loads good 780- to 815-lb. 
heifers, $7.10@7.25; others, largely 
$6.00@6.50; most beef cows, $4.00@ 
5.00; cutter grades, $3.00@3.75; me- 
dium bulls late, $3.50@4.00; top veal- 
ps $9.50; heavy calves mostly $7.00 
own, 


HOGS—In contrast with usual Febru- 
ary markets, trend of hog prices con- 
tinued lower, the a price descend- 
ing to $6.96 at mid-week, compared with 
$6.99 as the previous low established 
last week. A slight rally today was 
the first tendency to strength indicated 
during period. Top, down to $7.50 yes- 
terday, was $7.60 today. From a week 
ago a decline of 5@10c is indicated in 
light and medium weight butchers. 
Heavies, 15@25c lower; sows, 40@50c 
off; bulk offerings 210 lbs. down today, 
$7.40@7.50; 230 to 260 Ibs., $6.75@ 
7.15; 270 to 300 lbs., $6.50@6.65; sows, 
largely $5.50@5.85. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs, at highest posi- 
tion since August a week ago, have 
followed other livestock downward. 
Weighty lambs, which made up great 
bulk of offerings, have come into dis- 
favor and are selling at a greater dis- 
count than formerly. Lambs below 
90 lbs. are 75c@$1.00 under a week 
ago, with heavier kinds $1.00@1.50. 
Top today, $8.00; bulk offerings, $7.50 
@8.00; clipped lambs, $7.50; fat year- 
lings, $7.00; two-year-olds, $6.00; best 
ewes, $4.25. 


50c lower; 
$1.00 lower; 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended January 31, 











1931, were as follows: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Jersey City ....... 5,069 8,082 4,483 30,577 
Central Union ..... 1,870 1,254 aoe 21,041 
NOW: TOM wie esccee 384 2,803 16,794 8,501 
| A ee 7,323 12,189 21,277 60,200 
Previous week ...... 7,647 10,812 21,812 64,581 
Two weeks ago -- 8,423 12,668 21,498 61,571 
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DEMAND FOR LITTLE CATTLE. 


In an effort to stimulate further the 
kind of beef production that will meet 
consumer demand for meat cuts, the 
St. Louis Live Stock Exchange has 
placed new age limits for calves en- 
tered in the 1931 Boys and Girls Calf 
Club Show which is to be held Decem- 
ber 10-11, 1931. 

The new rule provides that calves 
must not be less than 9 and not more 
than 18 months of age at the date of 
the show. Previous regulations re- 
quired that calves be not under 12 nor 
more than 24 months old at the date 
of the show. 

“The continued industrial develop- 
ment of the country is apparently hav- 
ing the effect of reducing consumption 
of large heavy cuts of meat,” the ex- 
change points out, “and the crowding 
of city population in apartments also 
tends to popularize smaller cuts of 
meat, which means lighter weight ani- 
mals to be slaughtered. The boys and 
girls ne live stock for shows must 
necessarily follow the trend of the meat 
demand, hence the change in rules by 
the exchange to provide for the finish- 
ing of younger cattle.” 


re Xs 
RECEIPTS AT. CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Jan. 31, 1931, were 
as follows: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Jan. 31....160,000 732,000 333,000 
Previous week ......... 202,000 ,000 355,000 
Me eatetetbcnvascsawese 201,000 876,000 337,000 
MEE civadsvadeoseleovass 193,000 691,000 280,000 
DTG bevbckwee Sounueewen 234,000 979,000 280,000 
TP S0sscvedcvecccecouss 225,000 649,000 274,000 

Hogs at 11 markets: 

. Se Ve ee 668, 000 
WED WOE o ordcccccsctecesenescdacucs 768,000 
Dw nccdesdicc cadevec sancdsVasavenaeuele 781,000 
DEE. cbs Unekenenseendeuscidond atenwseareul 609, 

ME aaséNae cbs cteccanescudceduageaaceeeas 869,000 
REEF Sdessntkddeevectcciskacdeausagina veces 566,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Jan. 31....133,000 602,000 271,000 
Previous week .......... 144,000 702,000 284,000 
EN Cbs dat cava cocksures 149,000 710,000 268,000 
SES 6 hebs bane udaes-conal 144,000 534,000 209,000 
MEE iv. csc pee sdcdcesabense 172,000 756,000 209,000 
TE Aeetccbehovedcutecwa 169,000 500,000 207,000 





Chicago, Itt. 

Cincinnati,O. 
Dayton,O. 

Detroit Mich. 
E.St.Louis , lit. 
Indianapolis,Ind. 
LaFayette , Ind. 






Speaking 





“Omaha is the center of this year’s greatest 
an average supply of hogs in this territory, is going to make 

to buy your supply of hogs for this coming seaso 
“If you are interested in well finished, quality hogs, tou 


or, if it is more convenient 


LIVE STOCK 


K 


» address 
BUYING 


please get in 
us at any of the 
6 


offices 
ORGANIZAT 
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Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 






SATURDAY, JANUARY 31, 1931. 


























































































Long Distance Phone pas : 
YARDS 0037 Commission Buyer of Live Stock 


Private Wires to Clear- Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 


i H Fl d : inoi 
ing a Alley’ an Chicago, Illinois 












comparisons: 





FELIX GEHRMANN <7 


February 7, 


RECEIPTS AT CENTERS Er. Sees 5a SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National 


CUNORGO 22. cccccccsccccecs 7,090. 27,000 12,000 now the number of livestock slaught 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Gmaha oe... 2III 3500. 171000 7000 CeBters. for the week ended January 31, 1981, wig 











NG ek ans dena ds ek 200 13,000 ae I PI: 6 Woon nseneseces 1,800 11,C00 800 
BND GRY oc cccccccccs 150 1,200 pies RE ackubeeenee<s 800 5,500 5,000 CATTLE. 
Omaha oc 109 5.500 ‘+++ Sioux City eee ne oas 2,500 15,000 7,000 wack 
t. Ml Sepscnoceoonces i ceee ae MMM doe wtevasssiccre ¢ 50 : 
DER Sosieateotee ce? Secee 2,500 1,000 Oklahoma City .......... 500 1,000 100 ended Prey, a 
Mas, .............. 300 ~—- 7,000 500 Fort Worth ........-++--. 2,300 700 =: 1,200 Jan. 31. week, — yggq! 
i, ME > 66s cas sone passin 150 80) 5,500 Milwaukee .............. 400 1,€00 a Peer 16,966 18,386 a77% 
+ eg Fae 200 500 ee > Eo ais be bw cue ¥ 06 800 2,100 2,000 Kansas Bis ckanwestss .. 14,561 16,576 173 
SS SReS ieee 300 1,000 Soil 100 200 rrr “aero oe 14,640 15,665 15.88 
eunies bavevebsushy  ohens 100 ee AS rs 300 1,600 BR eo Wage arr 8,497 9,409 9.456 
ED Sho 440 se obasen'e 300 sco 3,000 Indianapolis ............ 500 4,000 TO, ae ROR -. 5,736 6,079 
Louisville a 300 100 Be NERS ey re 1,500 ae MRM oc Sos ce se acaee 9.034 7 
Wichita 100 1,200 oe eS ea 500 1,300 Ue i a oa 2.273 1.940 245 
Indianapolis 200 3,000 100 BURA 0.2520. s0eseese0 200 = 1,500 200 Wort Worth ....-ssseeeee 4,706 4.683 Big 
PUUMRTER © 2.206 ccccccces veces 800 WP CIEE, osc esenecceus 300 1,000 1,000 philadelphia ............ 400 1,466 Lap 
Cincinnati 200 £00 eses Nashville .....ccceseeees osees 100 ‘ess Indianapolis ............ 1,767 1111 13 
Buffalo 100 700 100 New York & Jersey City. 8.400 8749 im 
Cleveland ......-.-.++000 +025. a re FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1931. Oklahoma City ........+. 3,511 3,553 Bay 
Nashville ............... 100 300 100 Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. {incinnati ..........+... 3.110 2,746 3.248 
. 2 — oper t i 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1931. ee 2,000 28.000 6,000 esi “= 
Kansas City ......... S00 600 3,000 5,000 : a 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Omaha _— fi eee obs de 1,000 18,000 4,000 IEE awake cece cctcious . 87, 100,501 105,501 
NN «ba ccasecenee 20.000 77, 000 20,000 St. Louis ........++++5- - $00 11,500 1,500 
ES COS. fee nnaceeek 200°0 9.000 11.000 - —— seeeee eeeeeee : 4 B+ 3 p+} 
X CUMY coccvessvece . . Oo ’ 
st 4 Sipe a ME a 18.000 an ono st} —  pelaabhipidr ses 1,500 13,000 2,000 Chicago Gags 95,071 _ Lim 
NN Soke s caoss 2700 8,500 9,000 Oklahoma City aa aee 500 1.300 = fous ty 30,282 
8 an 4,000 13.500 6,5°0 Fort Worth ....... eee 700 1,000 1,300 ge le 41902 87,189 
De can conese xs ebus 3.300 12.000 14,000 Milwaukee ...... 200 500 100 st. fn” = 28,333 
Oklahoma City ....22222! 700 1,000 100 Denver ..... . 100 1,000 1,500 Sioux cit . aan 25,711 
See 2,000 900 800 Wichita - 200 1.400 700 Wichita”. si | “Se 61,680 
I kan vb ensue sus 400 800 100 Indianapolis 400 5,000 1,000 bn MEO eh betas 308 be 10,14 
oe See 2,590 4,200 3,0C0 ‘Pittaburgh “aa 12000 + A. --babedeeate 17,500 17384 gon 
Witte oo. ake ae 300 Buffalo > 100 1,400 900 Indianapolis ............ 976 34,755 Son 
Indianapclis ............ 400 5,000 1,000 Cleveland ...........0.. - 100 700 300 el ork oe City. i oi = 
Pittsburgh es 2:200 2,000 +, on ne dle isis ken 
Cincinnati 2.700 : 200 ——__- Sateee eesinssin ohaneoe ae ae 17,840 
uffalo 1 <4 algebras MOR ES Eee naa a, ; : 16.152 
Cleveland 8,700 1,800 U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. es 
ashvilie 00 ° 
Hogs slaughtered under federal in- WE wandconwssveccen 372,748 489,065 502,801 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 3. 1931. spection at nine centers during the SHEEP. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Week ended Friday, Jan. 30, 1931, were Gracy ooo eecees 46,817 43,807 51,302 
Chicago eee eeeeeeeen 5.500 34.000 11.020 @S follows: ey Cor, Rangas City s.......... 20.359 31,885 20 
EARLS Y t 5, ° sch aé-be ess seas ssa Y . 
Guanes wed Bi phate 7 5500 29009 ease ended Prev. pong Da ER écceue wee cones 3,851 5,483 a 
hn eee 3,000 13,500 1,000 Jan. 30. week. 1930. = y= eccccccecccces 21,964 a 29,088 
DD + see6consunehs 1,000 5.5 6,009 v " 9 Se SEED eivcwesccncencs BAahe k 14.02 
Sioux “Clty Par Suwaukeasee 2,200 17,000 2.000 ree city,” Kan. 2222 eset 772.980 194.629 Wichita a ieveeeveseeeees Latt 1.949 180 
OES LEIS 1, ; ,000 : 9 "42 SL eee 992 
Oklahema City... 2-22. 9 500 1,300 "200 fost ine ee ae ee Philadelphia... ......04 5.400 615 2 
Et Worth ....cccccccce ,000 5C0 ° 37 2 7: F miianapolis ............ d 
Milwaukee 2200000222227! 700 = -2.C00 BD wy SA epeeebever or papi err} New York & Jersey City: 71,091 73.347 56,319 
EE a skkaapabbesnsicne 400 2,400 G00 St: Joseph ..........+.+. 27.219 27.414 20,530 Oklahoma City ......... 857 967 «1,201 
Louisville ates, Sip ion 200 : 300 200 Indianapolis ............ 28°582 38.641 46,244 Cincinnati Eesld ke testers 1.153 1,557 = 
Chita oo. cece ec cccce 70 ’ 509 WN c ay | Eee 0,7 29,728 39,391 OMVEP ..ececccccccccces . 
Indianapolis... 0.0... 1,500 6,900 700 oe Pa we s. S — —- 
BMUPEH .....eeeeeeee coves é Sa. | eee F 05,1 2,818 
Gincinnath 222.0 400 -2.609 200 __2otal 618,806 705,134 69) Motel) <2teccsssc cusses 228,166 257,942 245,270 
NI oo Sgro cin a Gare 1,300 . * : Mo. 
See... ocscctees 200 ~©=—-1,400 500 aeetes St. Saute, “Se + 
SED: (Skscesnuusesecs 300 400 ae ———o—__ 
aT 1930 WICHITA MEAT SUPPLIES. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1031. 1930 FT. WORTH LIVESTOCK. Light receipts of all classes of live 
dite — ta eee Ft. Worth Stock Yards received 637,- stock except calves are reported by the 
Karsas Gly ...0...2222. 3't00 “eoco 70-0 518 cattle, 331,443 calves, 279,331 hogs Wichita Union Stock Yards Co. for 
Omaha .............---. 4,000 20,000 8,000 and 432,082 sheep during 1930, accord- 1930. Cattle receipts at 6,484,269 were 
St Joseph 222IIIIEE T1800 78090 boo ing to the 29th annual report of the the smallest with two exceptions since 
Sloux Clty ooeeeeee2oos 2'500 16,00 2.000 Fort Worth yards company. These 1921; calf receipts at 101,883 were the 
- A. settee eens 2,200 16,000 2,000 animals arrived by rail, by truck and largest of record; hogs at 16,595,181 
Fort Worth ............ 130 ‘400 ‘400 aS drive-ins. Receipts of all classes, With the exception of 1926 were the 
Milwaukee .............. 500 1.800 1,800 with the exception of calves, were smallest since 1921; and sheep at 111, 
Loulavitte 3000202020202 200 » 300 » 800 “oo —. “yo of agp ae. ao — “tage the smallest ~— _ R? 
> Sseesenmpiebes ss 60) 2,000 2,000 a Tl 
Indianapolis ............ 700 5,000 2,000 cin es Came [ee ae © average weight o ogs Tor 


Biss 1200 500 26,384, made up of all classes of stock. year was 223 lbs. compared with 226 
In each of these years hogs 


Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 500 1,800 1,800 Trucked and drive-ins included 87,076 in 1929. 

ne too koe Boy ~« Cattle, 110,077 calves, 96,167 hogs and averaged heaviest during the winter 
Nashville 100 "300 300 54,584 sheep. packing season. 








Information furnished 
rezarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 
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A Good Place to Buy 


HOGS 
R. J. Cox & Company | 












LIVESTOCK PURCHASING AGENTS 
National Stock Yards, Ill. Telephone Bridge 6775 








Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 

















chasing Agents? 
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February 7, 1981. 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
ters for the week ended Saturday, January 31, 
sl. The 


with comparisons, 

eal Provisioner as follows: 
CHICAGO, 

Cattle. 





Morris & 
er. Prov. Co... 
saeirAmer._ Tre Co..... 1,280 


Finy, McNeill & Libby. 336 





are reported to 


Brennan Packing Co., 7,029 hogs; Independent 












































packing Co., 1,893 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 
1,873 hogs; "Hygrade Food Products Corp., 5.846 
hogs; Agar Packing Co., 6,126 hogs; others, 41,819 
i Cattle, 16.966; calves, 5,835; hogs, 
81,130; sheep, 46,817. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. ogs. eep. 
Armour and CO. .ccce - 2,906 3,555 “Ott 
Cudahy Pkg. Ooi iasee 2,494 3,392 6,382 
Fowler § = Goccssexas : a als yen 
pti Moe IID aie 91337607 
Wilson & CO. ..+.+eeeee 2,972 597 057 
DAncaeseesseees ‘ 35 
otal ...sseseeeeceeees 14,440 23,231 28,922 
OMAHA, 
Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour ont - abeaeewkan 4 oo a 
F 1. secveees Ac : y 
Ce A Go, jeawawanee 773 , 592 wale 
BEE 00; .. 0 00cc0nes 1,961 345 5,201 
Swift & CO. .....--sseee ,345 16,402 15,899 
Geo. Hoffman & Co...... 41 seee wees 
Omaha Pkg. Co, .....-.. f ee seg 
J. Rife Pkg. Co. .......- 10 cece cove 
Omaha Pkg. Co. .... 57 eres dae 
Lincoln Pkg. Co. ....--- 187 cvee oaey 
Nagle Pkg. Co. .....+.-- 67 ees aren 
Roth & Sons .......+- 38 ones case 
Sinclair Pkg. DR. ceccese s eeee exe 
il chee eabene aye eae 
ao... As TERE 12 30,463 sea 
Total ...ccccee eeseeeee 15,948 107,092 45,699 
ST. LOUIS, 
Cattle. Calves. Tiogs. Sheep. 
wr tee Oo aah 1a BG La 
ES Se .C * . 148 
Morris & “Go Regen 15 448 ake 537 
East Side Pkg. Co.. 1,108 o<o% 3.430 ease 
American Pkg. ee 72 81 2.296 90 
Heil Pkg. Co....... san sacs. en tase 
Krey Pkg. Co...... 213 1138. 4.284 118 
Sielrf? Pkg. Co..... ease Secs. ce otes 
oe etree 4.6232 3,029 83.721 1,495 
MU Theses seeceee 2,958 572 4,474 648 
MEE co vicccccccccs 13,128 6,894 57,506 5,346 
Not including 3.820 cattle, 1,702 calves, 41,879 
hogs and 487 sheep shipped direct. 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co. ....... 509 11,800 14,621 
Armour and Co, 341 44,151 5,066 
Morris & Co. 228 «8.2h2 2,275 
PED ncsccces 160 6,779 690 
a eeeeee 6,923 1,233 30,992 22,652 
SIOUX CITY 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 2 312 227 23,418 7,824 
Armour and Co. ... 2,554 243 22,016 57 
Swift & Co. ....... 1,961 202 10,849 43) 
Smith Bros. ...... ies pate 109 or 
ae 2,582 33 25,019 6,413 
ee weccvecscccce 167 24 eeee eece 
| ea 9,576 576 929 81,411 28,246 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & Co. ...... 1,176 465 2.534 539 
Wilson & Co. ..... 1,243 421 2,564 275 
ME. CSeaeseeccses 91 27 582 cose 
MM iicdiees sec 2,510 913 5,680 814 
ian nine 88 cattle, 776 hogs and 43 sheep 
WICHITA, 
dis Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
lahy Pkg. Co.... 1,104 515 2.611 1,347 
Jacob Dold Co, 1..." : , 
Wichita D. B. Co. et} Bk = ae 
nn tertag . 
Ketete Siottgcon, «2 neta 
Fred W. Dold...... 59 432 coce 
Se 1,756 517 4,904 1,371 
Not including 4,327 hogs shipped direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. i 5 
Swift & Co. .... 209 a8 wre 
rmour and Co..... 606 154 4.837 5,255 
Blayney-Murphy 16 480 274 ©” 
BNE CeSesccee 652 86 1,522 617 
Total ............ 1,953 629 13,394 10,942 
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8ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. .... 2,538 65,144 20,825 8,761 
Cudahy Pkg. Mess Ja 827 aed iv 
Swift & Co. . - 3.804 7,699 31,883 14,991 
United Pkg. Go.::: 1,318 61 osee ecco 
ee 14 17,633 , 
Total ............ 8,906 13,745 70,341 26,514 
MILWAUKER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
pan? day > » a 8,146 8,751 557 
The Layton a ie ve. 
R. Gumz & Co.... 146 16 83 43 
Armour & oo” Mil. 602 4,050 ae eeee 
Armour & Chi. 50 eave Pepekt eove 
NYS DAMLCo, "N.Y. 37 wane iva aes 
ee we 62 29 70 8 
QU oes cdeccsones - 289 141 121 164 
BURNER cvccesccvtées 2,833 12,382 9,600 772 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Kingan & Co, ..... 1,134 509 8,486 1,442 
Armour and 318 81 1,823 seas 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 963 31 1,941 67 
Hilgemeier Bros. .. 5 eooe 4, 880 ee 
Brown Gros. ....... 128 20 166 ose0 
Schussler Pkg. Co... 33 evee 263 . 
Riverview Pkg. wasps 4 oes 107 ess 
Meier Pkg. Co..... 122 4 277 5 
Indiana Prov. Co.. 35 7 217 oese 
Maass Hartman Co. 30 9 ase 6 
Art Wabnitz ....... 3 40 . 22 
Hoosier Abt. Co.... 23 wane ease 
| RRS EIR 2, 085 13,878 6,876 
WEEE cccwcccencees.) Oar 66 376 
Total ............ 3,858 2,852 28,844 8,466 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
S. W. Gall’s Son... .... cove 
John Hilberg & Son 96 be 
Gus. Juengling .... 162 103 aewe 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 1,470 381 6,211 
Kroger G. & = Co. = 364 ee 
a Pkg. eae 231 énee 
Wm. G. Rehn’s Sons ui 31 sa ae es 
A. Sander Pkg. 4 cine 1,023 ae 
J. Schlachter’s Sons 78 170 baba 93 
. & F. Schroth Co.. voce - Sane owas 
John F. Stegner.... 175 150 akon 29 
J. Vogel & Son.... 6 5 375 “oat 
Ideal Pkg. Co..... eary rr oases 481 ° 
Shippers ....... been. <n 836 2,535 oa 
CEROEE ois cid ceviacecce 615 288 2,860 172 
TA 62 Seveceesae 3,084 2,050 16,335 1,174 
Not including 818 cattle, 40 calves, 8,950 hogs 
and 656 sheep. 
RECAPITULATION. 
Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended January 31, 1931, with compari- 





sons: 
CATTLE. 

Week 

ended 
Jan. 31. 
Chicago 22. cccccccccscsce AOOe 
Kansas City ............ 14,440 
OMARG  woccccvvcovescsse AROS 
St. Louis ...... caccseecs 16,948 
Bp GE. cuccsccnveches 6,923 
Ne OE dais cdcdede 9,576 
Oklahoma City .......... 2,598 
Wichita .cceces eecceoue - 1,756 
WD Savscccccdcsccece 1,953 
i Bn. ones onscwannecele 8,906 
Milwaukee ...........++. 2,833 
Indianapolis .......... +. 3.858 
Cincinmatl ..cccccccccsee OOS 
TOUR Sein vk cccie’ ovecees 106,607 

HOGS. 

ere J.ceeesecnne Gee 

Bem GY oe ociccesccves 23.23 
WE wcccccencecce +++ 107,092 

Be BOER ccccecscceucées poe 
St. Joseph ........ coeves 30,992 
SL coe 2 po 
Oklahoma City ......... 6,456 
WRU. cncscadedcdicses 9.231 
DEE pociccceeecesws +. 13,304 
a ee eocee 70,341 
Milwaukee .......... eee. 9.600 
Indianapolis ............ S44 
GCimoinmati ...ccccccee oo. 25,285 
TEE, ci ccccscccesane - -592,392 

SHEEP. 

TONE i vicccdicentee «+. 46,817 
mee GY ooo ckcedccuce 922 
QUEER... oscccvcccccesesee 699 
-  skwdicecdapaen - 5,833 
a? Mn o's svicind-eein coe Se 
GEC REE ccc ccneccncce 28,246 
Oklahoma City ......... 857 
ichita ....... Coeccces - 1371 
DOGO cccccsce cossecca SE 
| 2. ae rer «+. 26,514 
BEWAERGS 20 cccccccccccs 772 
Indianapolis ......... --. 8.466 
CHRGMEGEE: sccccccccecsse Seen 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 








Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Jan. 26....10,501 1,455 68,124 16,932 
Tues., Jan. 27.... 6. 2,454 33,402 17,373 
Wed., Jan. 28...10,458 2,495 28.081 9.203 
Thurs., Jan. me » $, 092 2,006 40.644 12.974 
Fri., Jan. 30.... 1,700 696 30,811 15,203 
Sat., Jan. 31.... "200 100 §=138.000 5,000 
Total this week. .35,222 9,206 214.062 76,685 
Previous week ..39, 7,257 205.734 175,059 
Year ago ........42,850 11.741 240.054 79,181 
Two years ago...46,347 11,520 196,252 71,000 

Total receipts for month and year to Jan. 31, 

with comparisons: . 
—January.—-~ 
1931. 1930. 
CAD oivdicccdssesstavacckseds 168.343 me 

OalVES occccccccces ceccccce «+. 38.801 
BROGS cccccccse évocneaet he ooo + 01, 054.892 ons rs 
GOED  ccccccccccccscccecsecce 646 332,061 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Jan. 26.... 3,700 106 16,386 8,223 
Tues., Jan. 27.... 1.919 108 8,986 5,315 
Wed., Jan. 28 ets 5,143 2.766 
Thurs., Jan. 150 5,971 5,245 
Fri., Jan. 949 1 9.980 4,714 
Sat., Jan. 31.. 100 1,500 500 
Total this week. .11,784 365 47,966 26,763 
Previous week ..11,884 203 a 28,946 
Year ago ........ 14,840 377 «= 61.9236 26,065 
Two years ago...13,399 858 87,492 22,376 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended Jan. 31.$ . 30 $ q- 45 $3.75 $ 8.65 
Previous week ...... 9.35 7.70 3.60 8.40 
EE i. ocdnuanavaceees 12.50 10.10 5.20 12.30 
TE sencgdvdcracevs 12.10 9.55 8.00 6.55 
BEE “ccecsdsons deen - 13.55 8.2% 7.25 14.320 
BRSE ec ccccccccucses 10.50 12.05 7.50 12.80 
FE cecés eadaadeds 9.80 12.45 840 14.80 
Av. 1926-1930 ....$11.70 $10.50 $740 $14.15 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supp ao cattle. hogs and sheep for pack- 


ers at the cago Stock Yards: 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Jan. 31.... 23.490 166.500 49.400 
Previous week .......... 27.518 214,500 465,113 
TED Sccccnvdcveccevecsas 28.010 178.118 53.116 
WED: co cccecvicccsccessecds 32.948 109,760 48,723 
GEE dcp becvventenedesdce 24.952 182,155 44,102 
TUNE cccpeddcassavsctverd 35,165 105,690 68,248 


*Saturday, Jan. 31, estimated. 


HONG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 














No. Arg. Prices—— 
Rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended Jan. 31. sie, - 228 $825 $ : 45 
Previous week ...... 227 8.25 -70 
WORD: cccevévcsccoceses 340,054 20 10.55 10.10 
WP Seccewdsccavvésure 192252 229 1000 9.55 
WEE cccccsvcccceveses 264.853 220 8 65 8.25 
Sb cvadoccessaakcta 154,363 222 12.75 12.05 
BOGS. ccccccccceccvcscs 187,554 239 13.75 2.45 
Av. 1926-1930 ...... 207,800 232 $11.15 $10.50 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 


spection for week ended Jan. 30, 1931, with com- 
parisons: 

Week ended Jan. 30........0ccceeeeeecees 193.497 
PRCVIOUE WEEE: 2. ccccdccenstcccscccaccsooss 232.065 
WORE OGD ccccvcccvesccscccccecetccnsacsses 194,639 
TEED © cvccccccccccccceccncqedcckqeeseceenes 148,428 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
February 5, 1931, were as follows: 


Werk ended Prev. 
Fe’ 





b. 5. week. 

Packers’ purchases ...........- 78.851 96,133 
Direct to packers. .......-...-. 77.631 88,228 
Shippers’ purchases ............ 52,510 48,240 
DED, a ckicaccccpocecvcssncnses 208,992 232,601 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Feb. 5, 1931, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 80,724 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 8,336 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 100,969 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 23,382 quarters. 





CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 

Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended January 29, 1931, with compari- 
sons, as reported by the Dominion Live 
Stock Branch: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 








Week Same 
ended Prev. week, 
Jan. 29 week. 1930. 
SE ere $ 7.50 $ 8.00 $10.50 
ED spcpgetsacceses 7.50 7.85 10.00 
SEE scovcncndocess 6.75 7.25 10.50 
PT ckintdeos wawenan 6.25 6.75 10.00 
ORS 6.00 6.25 9.50 
Prince Albert .......... 5.00 5.75 8.75 
Moose Jaw ............ 6.00 6.25 10.00 
Saskatoon .............. 5.50 5.25 
NE errr. © $12.00 $17.50 
Montreal ... 13.50 15.00 
Winnipeg .. 12.00 16.00 
ESS 8.00 13.00 
FO 10.00 13.00 
Prince Albert 7.00 ene 
Moose Jaw 9.00 13.00 
Saskatoon 8.00 —- 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
PD: cicsédnchdececwe $11.00 $15.00 
Montreal 10.85 14.75 
Winnipeg . 9.00 13.75 
algary ..... 9.30 13.50 
Edmonton ... 9.35 13.35 
Prince Albert 9.20 13.65 
Moose Jaw . 8.95 13.75 
Saskatoon 8.70 oe 
TID bc snccescesesscd \ $ 9.50 $13.00 
Montreal ...........++. 8.7. 8.25 11.00 
DE, cnssvessasnced -00 8.00 11.50 
SEP hntwe ances beeen é 7.50 11.00 
ER cn 0ssepiewss 5% J 7.50 11.50 
Prince Albert .......... sae 6.50 —— 
PT, sxcnacancews 7.00 7.25 11.00 
DEED Sind cckcsnesce 7.00 6.50 aes 
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THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 


Transactions in the hog futures mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended 
Feb. 6, 1931, with totals from the 
opening of future trading on March 1, 
1930, to date, as follows: 

Week ended Since March 1, 
Feb. 6. 1930. 





6 
Mens GOR 2....00005 49,500 18,876,000 
Hogs sold ..... 210 81,380 
SE  cascns 600088 1,148 
Hogs delivered x 64 16,927 
Pounds delivered 12,750 3,847,150 


Av. wt. hogs delivered 
Active quotations on future contracts 
for the week ended February 6, 1931: 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 31, 1931. 
No transactions. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1931. 
Un- 
Light.* Med. Heavy. even. 
iindserneawenes $ 8.50 


FEBRUARY 3 TO 6, 1931. 
No transactions. 


DOP. 55 4s0:sn'en e006 AR “onaass!) adsei's' lantous 


*Light hogs—not less than 170 Ibs., nor more 
than 210 Ibs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 
lbs., nor more than 260 lbs. Heavy hogs—not 
less than 260 Ibs., nor more than 310 Ibs. Un- 
even weight hogs—averaging not less than 200 
lbs., nor more than 280 lbs.; excludes hogs weigh- 
ing under 160 lbs., or more than 330 lbs. Carlot 
—16,500 lbs., with a variation not in excess of 
1,500 Ibs. 


i Xd 


HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS 

The adjustment committee, New 
York Hide Exchange, has fixed price 
differentials between basis grade and 
premium and discount grades of hides 
deliverable against exchange contracts, 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 











Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Feb. 5, 1931: 
Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 

ing pigs excluded) : CHICAGO. E, ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 

Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch......$ 7.80@ 8.00 $7.75@ 8.00 $ 7.15@ 7.50 $ 7.25@ 7.60 $ @ 7.50 

Lt. wt. (160-180 lbs.) gd-ch.... 7.80@ 8.00 7.85@ 8.05 7.15@ 7.50 ee 7.60 7.40@ 7.50 

7.75@ 8.00 7.80@ 8.05 7. 50 7.2 7.55 7.25@ 7.50 

% . 7.45@ 7.90 7208 7.95 6.85@ 7.40 7.20@ 7.55 7.20@ 7.50 

( Ibs. h 6.95@ 7.60 7. 7.75 640@ 7.15 6.85@ 7.45 6.65@ 7.25 

Hvy. wt. (250-290 Ibs.) gd-ch... 6.65@ 7.10 6.75@ 7.25 6.2 6.75 6280 7.00 6.40@ 6.75 
(290-350 Ibs.) gd-ch........... et 6.80 6.50@ 7.00 5100 6.35 6.25@ 6.65 6.25@ 6.50 

Pkg. sows (275-500 Ibs.) med-ch. 5.65@ 6.25 5.60@ 6.10 5.40@ 5.85 5.40@ 6.10 5.25@ 5.85 

Sitr. pigs (100-130 lbs.) gd-ch... 7.25@ 8.00 7.00@ 7.25 .......... 7.25@ 7.65 17.50@ 7.75 

Av. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 7.04-246 Ibs. 7.56-210 lbs. 6.55-250 Ibs. 6.95-236 lbs. .......... 

ens oo a Calves: 

E LBS.): 
Choice poses bebe esesnsanaesecs 11.75@12.50 TR BOS 11. B 11.00@12.00 1 elt 11.00@12.00 
Dt whennebensrosetseseuedees 9.00@11.75 8.50@11.50 8.25@11.00 7.75@11.00 8.25@11.00 
SER cern ientbusGistokan<d¥c 7.25@ 9.00 550g 8.50 6.50@ 8.25 00g 7.75 6.75@ 8.25 
sist oe cee nnkes és én 6.00@ 7.50 5.50@ 7.00 5.00@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.25 5. 6.75 

STEERS (900-1,100 LBS.) : 

Choice bene Adeheheesd see shes 66 11.50@12.50 11.25@12.25 15 2s@1L00 ar} tree 11.00@12.00 
Dt MibipsivetdseahOuasensess 9.25@11.75 8.50@11.50 8.25@11.00 7.75@11.00 8.25@11.00 
7.50@ 9.25 7.00@ 8.50 6.50@ 8.25 6.25@ 8.00 6.75@ 8.25 

6.25@ 7.50 5. 7.00 5.00@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.25 5.00@ 6.75 

- 11.50@12.50 11.25@12.00 10.75@12.00 10.50@12.00 11.00@12.00 

. 9.25@12.00 8.50@11.25 8.25@11.00 8.00@11.00 8.25@11.00 

7.50@ 9.25 7.25@ 8.50 6.50@ 8.25 6.25@ 8.00 6.75@ 8.25 

DD” ci veatsGesatnedsusuens © 11.50@12.50 10.50@11.50 10.00@11.25 10.25@11.50 10.75@11.75 
DE ciNikboSunhbnansssun'aswe 9.25@11.75 8.50@10.50 8.25@10.75 8.25@10.50 8.00@10.75 

HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.) : 

DE? phitudniesdseuass scenes F258 0-00 8.50@10.00 Seog 8.60 8.75@10.00 oso Ban 
DT SeshdseASpnebese one tencde 6.25@ 9.00 ie 8.50 6.25@ 8.50 6.50@ 8.75 6.50@ 8.75 
Pn Guedcreh bobs ste %sanee 5.25@ 7.00 5.75@ 6.75 4.75@ 6.25 5.00@ 6.75 3730 6.50 
DE Setheenssbabacerscend 5.00@ 5.75 4.50@ 5.75 3.75@ 4.75 4.25@ 5.00 3.75@ 5.00 
COWS: 
De. Lhe ebiaGeksnaans adn » 5.50@ 6.50 3008 6.25 5.00@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.50 5.25@ 6.00 
iD Jchtttakbaghonaseraetes su 4.50@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.75 4.00@ 5.00 4.50@ 5.50 4.25@ 5.25 
ES REE EE ee 3.50@ 4.50 4.00@ 5.00 3.50@ 4.00 3.5 4.50 3.50@ 4.25 
Low cutter and cutter........ 3.00@ 3.75 2.25@ 4.00 2.50@ 3.50 2.5 3.50 2.50@ 3.50 

BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): ; 
Dn Lcihawshesenubuseseedas 4.75@ 6.00 4.75@ 5.75 4.25@ 5.50 4.25@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.25 
Pe 3.50@ 4.75 3.50@ 4.75 3.25@ 4.25 3.00@ 4.25 3.25@ 4.25 

VEALERS (MILK-FED) : 

Dn <-aschevenobehsenee seen 8.00@10.00 9.00@10.50 8.00@ 9.00 7.50@10.00 8.00@10.00 
ee ee 7.00@ 8.00 6.50@ 9.00 6.00@ 8.00 5.50@ 7.50 ryt 4 8.00 
DE. hesccnseusbandoskecey 5.00@ 7.00 4.00@ 6.50 3.50@ 6.00 3.50@ 5.50 4.00@ 6.00 

CALVES (250-500 LBS. ): 

Ds iste Stes oh04 xo 00600 0008 6.00@ 7.50 6.50@ 8.50 6.00@ 7.50 50g 7.50 5.50@ 8.00 
SEL: wslesederdech bee cee 4.00@ 6.00 3.75@ 6.50 4.00@ 6.00 3.50@ 6.00 4.00@ 5.50 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 

Lambs (90 lbs. down): gd-ch.... 7.75@ 8.85 8.25@ 9.00 7.75@ 8.25 7.50@ 8.20 7.75@ 8.35 
} Se cndgheb aps Uane ns0s nes 6 6.75@ 7.75 7.25@ 8.25 6.50@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.75 
(All weights)—-Common ...... 5.50@ 6.75 6.25@ 7.25 5.50@ 6.50 5.25@ 6.50 5.50@ 7.00 

Yearling Wethers: 

(90-110 lbs.)-—-Med-ch.......... 5.00@ 7.50 5.25@ 7.50 5.00@ 6.75 5.25@ 7.00 5. 7.25 

Ewes: (90-120 lbs.)—Med-ch.... 3.50@ 4.50 3.00@ 4.00 3.25@ 4.50 2 730 4.15 3.25@ 4.25 
(120-150 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ....... 7506 4.25 2.75@ 4.00 3.00@ 4.25 2.75@ 4.00 3.00@ 4.25 
(All weights)—Cul-com........ 1.2 3.50 1.50@ 3.00 1.25@ 3.25 1.50@ 3.00 1.50@ 3.25 
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effective February 3, 1981, to prevai) 
until further nom c 
Differentials are based on }j 

taken off in the United States and 
Canada in the non-discount months af 
July, August, September and frigorifiey 
hides taken off in the non 
months of December, January, Feb. 
ruary on basis of delivery ex-dock 
warehouse, duty paid. 


FRIGORIFICO. 








Steers 
Light steers 


ws e 
Ex. light cows and steers.......... 





PACKER. 
Heavy native steers................. 1.70 premium 
Ex. light native steers.............. J 
EROGWG BALAVE COWS. 00000 cvccesssen No di 
TAGME MALIVO COWS 20000ccsescesscuun 
Heavy butt branded steers.......... 1.70 preminn 
Heavy Colorado steers ............. 1.15 preminn 
Heavy Texas steers................ 1.70 premium, 
Light Texas steers ............000. F 
Mix. Bight TeRMs Steels... .cicscocnsay 55 
Branded COWS 20... cccccccccccscese -55 discount 
PACKER TYPE. 
Branded cows and steers.......... .80 
Native cows and steers............ +25 pn 
~~ 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 





Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended January 31, 1931, were 
3,103,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,683,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3,349,000 Ibs,; 
from January 1 to January 31 this year, 
13,564,000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, 
18,989,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended January 31, 1931, were 
3,169,000 lbs.; previous week, 2,778,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 4,678,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to January 81, this 
year, 12,009,000 lbs.; same period a year 
ago, 21,498,000 Ibs. 


a 


CATTLE HIDE IMPORTS. 


Net imports of cattle hides into the 
United States during 1930 were ap- 
proximately 32 per cent less than dur- 
ing the previous year, according to a 
bulletin issued recently by the New 
York Hide Exchange. The bulletin 
states further that statistics indicate 
that stocks of finished sole leather in 
hands of tanners and sole cutters on 
December 31, 1930, were equal to 
7 4/10 months supply at the average 
rate of deliveries to date. This com- 
pares with 3 7/10 months supply at the 
end of December, 1929. 

a 


TANNERS’ DEC. HIDE STOCKS. 


Stocks of raw hides and skins held 
by tanners on December 31, 1930: 












Dec. 31, Nov. 30, 
1930.4 1930." 
Cattle, total hides.......... 1,666,265 1,640,053 
Green salted: 
"Steers, ee eT eo 572,831 556,690 
Cows, hides ........ 61 595,584 
Bulls, hides ........ 61,928 54,657 
Unclassified, hides ..... 397,387 398,212 
Dry or dry salted, hides 29,501 = 
Calf, skins ..... ,578,808 1S 
a, MENS edccsveceece 292,491 pod 
Sheep and lamb, skins 8,335,720 Ee 
Goat and kid, skins . ,342, tn 
Cabretta, skins ...........- 1,356,362 1,888, 
~ 4Preliminary figures. ?Final figures. 





WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. : 
Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended Jan. 31, = 








Week ended New York. Boston. 
Jan. 31, 1981 eet 14,732 juin ‘hime 
Jan. . . +7) eee 
Jan. 17, 1981......0- 11976 4,571 9,878 
To date, 1981... 58,304 4,571 38,008 
To date, 1980....... * 140,600 29,224 «6,688 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—The packer hide 
market suffered a further decline of a 
fall cent on native and branded steers 
this week, in a trade that probably 
came near to a full clearance of the 
market. Light native cows and branded 
cows moved in a good way at steady 
prices, and there appears to be a de- 
mand for more cows at these levels. 
Total sales for the week are estimated 
ground 160,000 hides, with probably 
40,000 more removed from the market 
wad pooked to tanning account; two 
packers accounted for the bulk of the 
movement, with others continuing their 
plicy of keeping sold up. 

The controlling factor appears to be 
the weak situation in the leather mar- 
ket, as regards both prices and volume 
of sales, and better conditions in the 
leather industry are needed before raw 
hides firm up. To continue the vicious 
cycle, the lower prices for raw ma- 
terials continue to weaken buyers’ con- 
fidence in leather prices, with the re- 
sult that hide prices today are lower 
than at any other time in the past half- 
century. Although two more months 
of winter quality hides are still ahead, 
the probable clean-up of the market 
at these levels would certainly point to 
amore stabilized market. The decline 
over the last three years has been one 
of the most drastic in the history of 
the industry. 

Spready native steers quoted nom- 
inally around 9c. Upwards of 65,000 
December-January native steers were 
moved at 732c, with a few Februarys 
included at same price. About 4,000 
January, and 1,000 February extreme 
native steers sold at 74éc. 

Butt branded steers moved in a fair 
way at 74%c, and Colorados at 7c. 
About 20,000 heavy Texas steers sold 
at 7T4ec; 3,000 light Texas steers 
brought 7c, and extreme light Texas 
steers moved at 644c. 

About 4,000 January heavy native 
cows were moved at 6%4c, also 1,500 
Februarys same basis. Around 15,000 
light native cows were reported at 7c, 
and 4,000 Februarys at 7c also. Around 
22,000 branded cows, dating mostly 
Januarys with a few Februarys, sold 
at 64c. As mentioned above, cows 
sold at steady prices. 

Native bulls last sold at 5c for De- 
cember-January take-off. Branded bulls 
around 4c, nom. 

South American market continued to 
decline during the week, although those 
hides are now in the best quality of the 
year. Late this week sales of 16,000 
Argentine steers were reported at 
$32.00 gold, equal to 11@llise, cif. 
New York, as against $35.00, equal to 
llfie, cif. New York, paid last week. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Local 
small packers’ association moved Feb- 
tuary hides on basis of full big packer 
prices—6,700 light native cows at 7c, 
3,500 heavy native cows at 6%4c, 2,000 
branded cows at 646c, car native steers 
at Tec, car extreme native steers at 
“c and 700 February native bulls at 

ee. Market on ali-weights quoted 
nominally around 7c for natives and 
6%@6%c for branded; some available 
on this basis. However, some outside 
small packer lots moving at lower 
Prices; 4,000 all-weights sold late this 





week at 6%6c for natives and 5c for 
branded. 

An outside independent packer sold 
2,600 December-January native steers 
early at 7%c. 

Trading late this week in the Pacific 
Coast market reported at 5c flat for 
steers and cows, f.o.b. shipping points, 
30,000 to 40,000 hides involved. at all 
points. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country hide 
market was not affected to such a great 
extent, due- to the fact that packer 
light native cows held steady. Offer- 
ings at these levels continue light and 
trading rather dull. All-weights quoted 
544¢, selected, delivered. Heavy steers 
and cows 4%@b5c, nom. Buff weights 
moved at 6c early; quoted 54% @é6c. Ex- 
tremes moved in a small way early at 
7c, and weak around this level. Bulls 
3% @4c, flat, asked. All-weight branded 
about 4%%c, flat, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Packer January calf- 
skins offered at 16424@17%4c, according 
to location, with nominal market some- 
where around 16c; trading awaited to 
establish market. 

Car of Chicago city calfskins, 8/10 
lb., sold early at 13%¢c; talking 14%c 
for 10/15 lb. Mixed cities and coun- 
pi 12@12%c; straight countries 8% 

c. 

KIPSKINS—One packer sold 1,700 
January native kips at 12c. Over- 
weights quoted 94c late this week. 

Chicago city kips last sold at 11%c, 
and quoted around 11%c, nom. Mixed 
cities and countries 84%@9c; straight 
countries 7@8c. 

One packer sold 2,500 January regu- 
lar slunks at 85c; last sale of hairless 
at 32%c, small ones half-price. 

HORSE HIDES—Horsehides slow 
sale, with choice city renderers quo- 
table around $2.75@3.00, with full 
manes and tails and no demand. Mixed 
city and country lots $2.25@2.50; 
straight countries under $2.00. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts last sold 
at 6@7c for full wools, short wools 
half-price. One big packer sold car of 
sheared lambs, No. 1’s at 42%c, fresh 
clipped 20c, and No. 2’s 25c. Pickled 
skins continue to work lower; some 
packers report sales on graded basis 
to average about $1.75@1.85 for 
straight run; a sale reported in another 
direction at $1.50 per doz. for straight 
run of packer lamb. Pickled skins are 
at the lowest point since 1893; with cost 
to pickle running 75c to $1.00 per doz., 
net value to buyer is about 5c each, 
and the limit would seem to be about 
reached. Two cars February lamb 
pelts sold at 70c, f.o.b. outside points. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
offered at 5@6c and dull. Gelatine 
scraps offered at 2%c per Ib. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES— January hides 
about cleaned up, with last trading on 
native steers at 8c, butt branded 
steers 844c, Colorados 8c; market nom- 
inally a cent lower. Two packers sold 
all-weight cows at 6c. 

COUNTRY HIDES— Market dull, 
with buff weights quoted 5%@6c, and 
Hang Ib. extremes 6%@T7c; offerings 
ight. 

CALFSKINS — Market quiet and 
fairly well sold up except possibly a 
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few lights. Last trading on 5-7’s was 
at $1.30@1.35; 7-9’s $1.60@1.75; 9-12’s 
$2.25@2.35. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, January 31, 1931—Close: 
Feb. 7.90n; Mar. 8.20n; Apr. 8.45n; 
May 8.75@8.79; June 9.05n; July 9.30n; 
Aug. 9.60n; Sept. 9.90@9.95; Oct. 
10.25n; Nov. 10.55n; Dec. 10.88b. Sales 
22 lots. 

Monday, February 2, 1931—Close: 
Feb. 7.90n; Mar. 8.20n; Apr. 8.45n; 
May 8.74 sale; June 9.05n; July 9.30n; 
Aug. 9.60n; Sept. 9.85@9.91; Oct. 
10.20n; Nov. 10.55n; Dec. 10.88@10.90; 
Jan. 11.10n. Sales 24 lots. 

Tuesday, February 3, 1931—Close: 
Feb. 7.75n; Mar. 8.05n; Apr. 8.35n; 
May 8.60 sale; June 8.95n; July 9.20n; 
Aug. 9.50n; Sept. 9.78 sale; Oct. 10.10n; 
Nov. 10.45n; Dec. 10.75 sale; Jan. 
11.00n. Sales 78 lots. 

Wednesday, February 4, 1931—Close: 
Feb. 7.75n; Mar. 8.20n; Apr. 8.50n; May 
8.80@8.84; June 9.15n; July 9.40n; Aug. 
9.70n; Sept. 10.00@10.10; Oct. 10.30n; 
Nov. 10.65n; Dec. 11.00 sale; Jan. 
11.20n. Sales 48 lots. 

Thursday, February 5, 1931—Close: 
Feb. 7.70n; Mar. 8.15n; Apr. 8.45n; May 
8.78@8.80; June 9.10n; July 9.35n; 
Aug. 9.65n; Sept. 9.95 sale; Oct. 10.25n; 
Nov. 10.60n; Dec. 10.90@11.00; Jan. 
11.10n. Sales 34 lots. 

Friday, February 6, 1931—Close: Feb. 
8.00@8.25; Mar. 8.15n; Apr. 8.30n; May 
8.60@8.65; June 8.95n; July 9.20n; Aug. 
9.50n; Sept. 9.80@9.85; Oct. 10.10n; 
Nov. 10.45n; Dec. 10.75@10.87; Jan. 
10.95n. Sales 28 lots. 


en ones 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Feb. 6, 1931, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


- 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Feb. 6. week. 1930. 
Spr. nat. strs. @ 9n @10 16%@17 
vy. nat. strs. @ 7% @ 31 @15 
Hvy. Tex. strs.§ @ 7% @ 8%n @i4% 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 
ee a @ 7% @ 8% 144% 
Hvy. Col. strs. @i7 @ 8 a@i4 
Ex-light Tex. 
iticaieesin @ 6% @ 6% @12% 
Brnd’d cows. @ 6% @ 6% @12%4 
Hvy. nat. cows @ 6% @ 6%4b 12%@13 
Lt. nat. cows @7 @7 @13 
Nat. bulls .. @ 5 @ 5 @10n 
Brnd’d bulls. 4 @ 4 @ 4%n 8%@ 9n 
Calfskins ... @16n 15%@16n 191%4@20n 
Kips, nat. .. @12 @12% @18% 
Kips, ov-wt.. 914@10 @10% @16% 
Kips. brnd’d. 8 @ 8%4n @ 9% eu 
Slunks, reg @35 8 @90 @1.25 


Slunks, hris..30 @32% 30 @35n 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. @ in @ 7n @12'%ax 
Branded ... 64@ 6%n 64@ 6%4n @12ax 
Nat. bulls .. @ 4% @ 5 9n 
Brnd’d bulls. @ in @ 4% @ 
Calfskins ... @li4n i4 14% 17 @17%n 
Weivece< 1l @li%n ll @11% 16 @16% 
Slunks, reg.. @sx0 80 @1.00 
Siunks, hris. . @30 @30 20 @25n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers. 45446@ in @ im @10n 
Hvyy. cows 14@ in @ in @10n 
PE. eseves 354%4@ 6 @ 6 10 @10% 
Extremes 3 @i7 @i7 12 @12% 
; 3%4@ 4ax @ + @ 7n 
Calfskins 8%@ 9 8144@ 9n 14 @14% 
| 7 @s 7 @& 13 @13% 
Light calf... @75 @75 1.10@1 .20 
Deacons .... @7m5 @75 1.10@1.20 
Stunks, reg..40 @50 40 Sa 60 @75 
Slunks, hris. 5 @1l0n 5 10n 5 @10n 
Horsehides ..2.00@3.00 2.00@3.00 3.75@4.75 
Hogskins ...40 @45 0 @6 3) @55 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs ..60 @70 60 @67% 1.25@1.50 
Smil. pkr. 

bs ....45 @60 40 @55 1.10@1 .35 
Pkr. shearigs.25 @42% 2 @45 99 @1.20 

pelts ...6 @7 6 @T 14 @15 
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Chicago Section 


Pendleton Dudley, New York repre- 
sentative of the Institute of American 
— Packers, was in Chicago this 
week. 


Walter B. Hume, provision broker, 
Chicago, returned to his office on Feb- 
ruary 5 after being laid up for a week 
with the fiu. 


Charles Eikel, assistant general su- 
perintendent of Armour and Company, 
spent several days of this week on 
business in the East. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 18,797 cattle, 5,010 
calves, 88,839 hogs and 28,544 sheep. 


Reuben E. Ottenheimer, president of 
Ottenheimer Bros., Inc., Baltimore, 
Md., showcase manufacturers, was a 
aoe visitor in Chicago during the 
week. 


E. M. Sturman, vice president, and 
Harry Twedell, superintendent, Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., passed 
through Chicago this week on their 
way to New York. 


Wesley Hardenbergh, vice president 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, has been confined to his home 
by sickness for the past two weeks. 
He is reported better, but it probably 
will be another week before he will be 
able to be at his office. 

Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Jan. 31, 1931, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1930. 


Cured meats, Ibs. .10,793,000 10,859,000 20,649,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. .49,087,009 46,178,000 38,333,000 
Lard, lbs. ........12,638,000 10,972,000 6,952,000 


George Murray, formerly assistant 
superintendent of the oleo department 
of the Chicago plant of Armour and 
Company, has been made superintend- 
ent of the department. He takes the 

lace of Earl F. Harrington, who has 
en promoted to the position of as- 
sistant division superintendent. 

S. C. Frazee, general superintendent 
of Wilson & Co., is in Kansas City this 
week attending the annual meeting of 
the superintendents of the company. 
Superintendents from all of the plants 
of the company are in attendance. This 
meeting is usually held in Chicago, but 
it was decided to hold. it in Kansas 
City this year. 


Earl F. Harrington has been ap- 
pointed division superintendent of 
Armour and yg In his new 
capacity he will be associated with 
Fred S. Krause, superintendent over 
the by-products business in the Chi- 
cago plant. He was formerly super- 
intendent of the oleo department at 
the Chicago plant. 


en? 
Watch the “Wanted and For Sale” 


page for business opportunities or bar- 
gains in equipment. 








In the Good Old Days 


Under this heading will appear 
from time to time items about and 
reminiscences of veterans of the 
meat packing industry. Contribu- 
tions from “Old Timers” are in- 
vited. 




















WAS SWIFT’S SECOND EMPLOYE. 


Outside, gray rain falls over the vast 
expanse that is Chicago’s Packingtown. 
Inside a sturdy, middle-aged man, with 
the look of the outdoors about him, 
looks through the window. As far as 
he can see in the misty air, the roofs 
and chimneys of Chicago’s most cele- 
a industry stretch away into the 
og. 

Perhaps he is contrasting the sight 
with that which greeted him on his 
introduction to the packing business 56 
years ago, in Clinton, Mass. 

The man is Fred C. Holder. At the 
time he was hired by Gustavus F. 
Swift, founder of Swift & Company, 
there was one other employe at the 
Swift slaughter-house on the Four 








HALF A CENTURY IN HARNESS 


F. C. Holder, Swift veteran who got his 
50-year gold button at the packers’ con- 
vention this year. Mr. Holder was the 
second employe hired by Gustavus F. 
Swift when he started his first slaughter- 
house back in New England in 1874. 


Pond Farm, near Clinton. This other 
man did all the slaughtering, and 
Holder, seventeen years old at the time, 
was hired for thirty days to render 
tallow. 

At the end of this period he suc- 
ceeded the other employe, and for a 
time was the only butcher. Cattle were 
purchased a car lot at a time and 
turned out to pasture. As they were 
needed they were driven to the slaugh- 
terhouse and dressed for sale in Swift’s 
retail market in Clinton, then the larg- 
est in New England. 





What would today be considered a 
criminal waste in by-products existed 
at that time, the development of the 
by-products business belonging jn 
another and later chapter of Holder’s 
progress in the packing industry. 

In the fall of 1877 Mr. Swift pur. 
chased a plant in Chicago, and Holder 
and five other butchers were brought 
from New England to do the slaughter- 
ing. On the first day 32 cattle were 
dressed, each man doing an entire 
animal at a time by himself. On the 
second day, however, the system of 
specialization, now so highly developed 
in the business, was started, and each 
man did only certain parts of the 
dressing. 

From that time Holder rose throu 
the positions of foreman of the cattle. 
killing gang, foreman of the sheep- 
killing gang, and other positions, as the 
original working force expanded from 
its original strength of six employes, 

In 1885, the firm was incorporated as 
Swift & Company, and the period of 
mighty expansion had begun. Holder 
was made assistant to F. W. Wilder, 
superintendent at Chicago, in 1890, and 
two years later he was appointed 
superintendent of Swift & Company's 
plant at South Omaha. 

Among other duties which he per- 
formed during the period from 1884 to 
1899 was that of paymaster at the Chi- 
cago plant. The esteem in which he 
was held is best shown by the fact that 
during that time he was never under 
bond and never had his accounts 
audited. 

Holder has retired from active ser- 
vice, and lives on his fruit farm near 
Benton Harbor, Mich. He was on hand 
in Chicago to receive his fifty-year 
button at the annual meeting of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 

See eos 
OBSERVING THE NATIVES. 


George Marples, director and export 
manager of the Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany, has been sojourning in Jamaica, 
In a message to THE NATIONAL PRro- 
VISIONER staff Mr. Marples says that 
food down there is high (up in the 
trees). But they don’t have to buy 
coal, bananas and cocoanuts are plenti- 
ful and easily stolen, and clothes are 
not an absolute necessity. ‘Neverthe- 
less,” Mr. Marples adds, “we are home- 
ward bound.” 

a 


DEATH OF MRS. L. A. CARTON. 


Mrs. L. A. Carton, wife of Laurence 
A. Carton, treasurer and director of 
Swift & Company, died at her home in 
Chicago, February 3, after a brief ill- 
ness. In addition to Mr. Carton two 
sons survive, one of whom is Alfred 
T. Carton, president of the Presbyterian 
Hospital, Chicago. Funeral services 
were held February 6, with interment 
in Graceland Cemetery. 

a fe 
1930 BUTTER PRODUCTION. 

Creamery butter production in 1930 
is estimated by the U. S. Bureau 
Agricultural Economics at 1,537,764,700 
Ibs. compared with 1,597,027,000 lbs. m 
1929, or a decline ‘of 3.72 per cent. 
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PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES 
PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 


SPECIALIZING IN—DRESSED HOGS—FROM THE CORN BELT 


CROSS AND KELLY CODES :: 


LONG D 


CHICAGO 


ISTANCE PHONE WEBSTER 3113 

















Architect 


H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


F.C. ROGERS, INC. 





NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 




















Broker 





GEO. H. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Member of 














F,COOPER ROGERS 


PROVISION BROKER, INC. 


and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


New York Produce Exchange 








DEATH OF MORRIS SCHAFFNER. 


Morris Schaffner, president of Schaff- 
ner Bros. Co., Erie, Pa., died January 
18 after an illness of only two days. 

Mr. Schaffner was born at Hessloch, 
Rheinhessen, Germany, in 1866 and 
came to this country in 1886, going to 
Cleveland where he worked as an ap- 
prentice for his uncle Gabriel Schaff- 
ner in the wholesale meat business. 

After a short time he and his 
brother, Jacob, started a retail business 
in Cleveland. Both moved to Erie in 
1887 and opened a retail market which 
they operated for a year then engaged 
in the wholesale beef, veal, pork and 
lamb business in a small way. 


In 1897 they bought out the Bush 
Provision Co. and continued to enlarge 
until in 1906 they built a meat packing 
plant at a new location. This plant 
was outgrown and in 1920 a new and 
larger plant was built, adding a ca- 
pacity of 500 hogs and 250 cattle per 
day. Government inspection was in- 
stalled and the products of the company 
were distributed throughout Ohio, New 
York and Pennsylvania. Mr. Schaffner 
was president of the company from its 
Inception. 

He was well known, not only as a 
meat packer but as a livestock judge. 


As the owner of a famous line of milk- 
ing Shorthorn cattle, he was long an 
exhibitor at state fairs in Ohio, New 
York and other Eastern states, and car- 
ried off many trophies. His services 
as a judge of purebred livestock, for 
both breeding and market purposes, 
was widely sought and he served in this 
capacity at shows in Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York. 

In addition to his packing and live- 
stock interests, Mr. Schaffner was ac- 
tive in civic, religious and philanthro- 
pic affairs in his community. 

He is survived by his widow and one 
daughter, also Alfred H. Schaffner, 
vice-president of the company and Mil- 
ton Schaffner, treasurer. 

Jacob Schaffner, who was associated 
with his brother from the time he came 
to this country, succeeds him as presi- 
dent of Schaffner Bros. Company. 


a 


PACKER WINS INSURANCE SUIT. 


Frye & Co., meat packers, Seattle, 
Wash., recently was awarded $43,813 
in its suit against 76 fire insurance com- 
panies. The sum is $51 less than the 
company asked. 

The trial was the sequel to a fire 
which started August 14, 1929, and 
smouldered four days in storage bins 


filled with grain screenings. Defense 
brought by the insurance companies 
was that their policies covered loss by 
fire, and that in this case there was no 
fire in that flame was not present. 


- ge 


SEASONING FIRM EXPANDS. 


Branch offices have been opened in 
New York City and Los Angeles, Calif., 
by the A. C. Legg Packing Co., Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala., manufacturers of 
seasoning. The former, located at 105 
Hudson st., will be in charge of W. E. 
Wenigman and the latter, at 7110 
Miramonte blvd., will be in charge of 
George R. Anderson. The company in- 
vites meat packers to make these offices 
their headquarters when they are in 
these cities. 


EXPLAIN GRADED BEEF. 


The first of a series of demonstra- 
tions in Sioux City, Ia., high schools 
in which government graded meat is 
explained, was held recently. Five 
quarters of beef furnished by Armour 
and Company were used for the pur- 
pose. Swift & Company and Wilson 
& Co. are also cooperating in this work, 
which is under the supervision of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 








Main Office 
332 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

All Codes 


On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our periodical 
market reports. 





E.G. Jaws Conmeannr 


PROVISION BROKERS 


Branch Office 
148 State St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano 

ano 


We trade in Domestic, Canadian, Euro 
Australian, i Zealand and Sout: 
on 
basis 











ina 


Avg: 


|_Our 1931 Market Calendar now ready—Price $3.50 each 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers |} 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly on re- 
ceipt of inquiries. 
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Chicago Provision Markets een eee ee 
Beef. 
Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY Week ended V 
MARKET SERVICE Nar No No, Now’ Ne.” Wee 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
ea a ee 
q % Rib roast, hvy. end.28 27 16 35 30 16 
CASH PRICES FUTURE PRICES ae cast. te — shh ane . 
Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, SATURDAY, JANUARY 31, 1931. Chuck roast ........ 23 21 16 #32 #2] 2 
Feb. 5, 1931. Steaks, oF oe HD RB OS SE Mediu 
HP Open. High. Low. Close. Steake, sirl. Ast cut. 35 85 20 45 40 2% Tife 
af Steaks, erhouse 7 
SECULAR WANs. race a , 8.250 Steaks, flank .......25 24 16 28 25 ia at 
Green. acmeet Pickled. hire aia pit; hee 8.25ax Beef stew, chuck...18 18 12 27 22 15 Fore 
Standard. tandard. Fancy. Mar. ... ...- seat ie 8.27—ax Corned briskets, 
Bal. 5 sencenned 18 “2% 18% May ... 8.50 8.50 8.45 8.45 A. 2 3. 3 33 
SMB, cscesies 17 16% SOE NE ie<csane beta Repeat “eee ~~ 4----e* Bn Se % 10 Steer 
12-14 N ckseekh 14% 14 15 Sept. .. 8.80 8.80 8.77% 8.771gax caec Seepe, ae 18 Steer 
“keene 1 
epee = 4 CLEAR BELLIES— Lamb. steer 
eee eee eee . ee! 
BOILING HAMS. ies a Good. Com. Good. Oom. steer 
Green. Sweet Pickled. July ...11.00 nase bese 11.00 Hindquarters . -30 15 32 30 Cow 
Stentesé. = —« Stantaré. a4 MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1931 Stews 3 10 is 3 Cow 
BBS nccccesnes 13% 14 14% —" P : Chops, shoulders .25 20 25 20 Steer 
DS cccscece 13 14 144% LARD— Chops, rib and loin. .40 25 50 25 Steer 
SOM: 5.ccesaaes 13 13% _ ar ghee ace Cow 1 
16-22 range..... 13 pean “*** Mar. ... 8.27% 8. 2714 8.20 8.20. Mutton. Cow | 
Steer 
SKINNED HAMS. May ... 8.42% 8.42% 8.35 8.35b — adil 
July i. a 8.55 8.47% 8.4714b | 4 ee sénen dun - 26 o. Steer 
Green. at Pickled. Sept. .. 8.72% 8.72% 8.70 8:70ax -StEW . oe evoeee ceeeeed oe 14 B — 
Standard. tandard. Fancy. Shoulders ...........16 ee 16 es 
CLEAR BELLIES— Chops, rib and join. :85 ee 35 Cow 
16% a 17% Cow 
16% 17%, May ...10.80 10.85 10.80 10.80b Steer 
16 17. July ...10.90 ea ites 10.90b Pork. Medit 
14 16 17 
‘i 15% 16% TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1931. ee Bee tenses) = eos 26 @m eer 
"* 33% 13% 44 Loins, 10@12 av......... 15 @16 25 @26 onal 
* 13% 12% _... =LARD— Loins, 12@14 - Sa Meir amas 14 15 23 25 Fore 
12% thes CMM taehain ona ‘ 8.20n Tins, 14-and over.--..0-12 @13 20 @21 Hind 
1% 12 Til) Mar. °!: 8130 nea ats 8.20ax a Strip 
11% .... May ... 8.87% 8.37% 8.35 8.35b 22 O23 Strip 
July ... 8.50 Skee sath 8.50ax 16 1 Sirloi 
PICNICS. WO. 9005s pean ese 8.67%4ax Hocks .. 4 Sirloi 
Green. Sweet Pickled. - CLEAR BELLIES— Leaf lard, raw.. @l4 — 
Standard. © Standard. Sh. Shank. yay _..10.70 fue iS. 10.70 Rum] 
Y CERO e ree 9% 9 2 WD 6k chk sues aR 10.85ax Flan} 
eases oe ax esiiiaus Hindquarters ........... 24 @28 32 @35 — 
~ * Epeharetets 8 84 BDAY, VEBRUARY 4, 1061. Forequarters .........++- 14 @16 20 @24 Insid 
5) Wiese eats 8 8% o4  LARD— TAGE worccccccccccoccess 25 @28 30 @35 Outsi 
es aceye Breasts... vevesvosves oe 18 16 @22 Knuc 
a Mar. °! 813 iS iy SOTMax Cutlets twee QO GOD 
reen. ured. May ... 3. . . 8. 
~~ me eats oa7% yg = stitax Rib and loin chops....... 80 40 Brai 
Sq. Sdls. S.P. Cured. Sept. 8.65 8.65 8.55 8.55ax Butchers’ Offal. Tong 
Bh! ..<étsssine 18 17% 18% CLEAR BELLIES— Swee 
Bae oak coven 17 16% 17% eT re sk 2% 4 Ox-t 
“guapins 15 144 154 May ...10.60 10.60 10.50 10.50b GEE sina sks tayeacsst 2 g 2% Fres] 
13-14 et EE. 13% 14 15 July ...10.75 10.75 10.70 10.70ax Bone, per S00 Shs.....0s< “ 25 50 Fred 
SUE Neccavesc ae 12% 13% THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1931. Appa tealammpbon 1 if Kidn 
errr eaebeseues 1 12 
D. 8. BELLIES. LARD— 
, Feb. ... 8.0215 8.02% 8.00 8.00ax Choi¢ 
cone eee ~ Rib. Mar. a 8.66 8.05 8.00 8.08% — 008% _— 
Standard. y. } con . b 101 
a — 7 uy ae “Say S2% 4 4 CURING MATERIALS. Medi 
124 iil Sept. .. 8.57% 8.57%  8.47%— 8.47%4—ax Bbls. Sacks. wa 
11% jo CLEAR BELLIES— Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago. ...10\% Lam! 
ik 10 May ...10.37% 10.37% 10.30 10.30b Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. ¥.: Lam 
nets 0% July ...10.50 bene pe 10.50ax Fete PRNOE SENS, 2000000 0000 & 6 Lam| 
95 wy Chins ronsseup reese ° Ht 
oe 8% FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1931. Large cr crystals tase seasgees g Re Hea 
LARD— refd. gran. n 2 0% ee g 
eo E Feb. ... 8.00 oe cute 8.00b Less than 35 Yl. lote iho mere. ten 
Seantene ixport war, -:) 8.07% 819% 8.67%  Sisiax Bee seid. carloads, pwi.. bile... 0% % Hear 
: * May ::: 8.15-17% 8.25 8.15 8.25ax oS one ~ Ligh 
6% 8% July ... 8.32% 837% 8.30 8.3714b ‘S-ton lots... 8 9 Mut 
7 7% Sept. -.. 8.50 8.55 8°50 8.55b In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... Mu 
1% 7% SOR G. : : Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbis... 5 % Mutt 
8, 8% CLEAR BELLIES— In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4 + 
9% 9% May ...10.30 Aon tes 10.30 Salt— Shee 
8 19% «July .--10.40 ary si 10.40 Cunetotet, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chi- 
OTHER D. 8S. MEATS. ~ Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. Med umn, caaiate, per Un, f.o.b. "Chicago, . 9.10 ae 
Extra short clears............ 35-45, 914 ——_@—— Rock, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago....... 8.60 Skin 
oe SE Pls ose ob seccvews 35-45 9% — 
9% 
Clear. plates : $8 i FOREIGN TRADE IN PRODUCE. “Haw sugar, 96 basis, tod. New Or 0. oa 
Jowl butts ... - tees 8% Butter exports from the United second sugar, 90 basis................ Gone Bost 
Green square jow! ls hae snue 7% > s 63 65 bined Bone 
Green rough jowls........... bose 6% States in 1930 totaled 2,954,023 Ibs. ye & — BAA Sork eal 88 2¢ 
compared With 3,724,245 Ibs. in 1929. standard gran. t.0.b. refiners (2%)... cro Tall 
i i i ackerg’ ng sugar. 1 . bags, 7 
pn y tre ib the same period f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%:....... @4.20 aie 
ed 2,472, s. compared with Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, Ble 
2,772,983 in 1929. f.o.b, Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.10 Piss 
| Kid 
PURE VINEGARS Eggs exported in 1930 totaled 18,- = Live 
579,945 dozen compared with 12,074,830 SPICES bral 
dozen in the previous year, while eggs seen sentnini tla at Chinen Snot 
and yolks frozen, dried or canned ex- - enti asi : Hea 
AP. CALLAHAN & COMPANY ported totaled 196,379 Ibs. in 1930 com- ied “— — fe 
pared with 325,706 Ibs. in 1929. Been ssnsseeonsrenncesss$ieses MRE se 
OUTH LA SALLE STREET In 1930 there were imported 317,- ae: ou sesvcecacecre PTT TTT LY i 36 ae 
253 dozen eggs compared with 307,912 Ginger ....0.2000 000 ae 16 Med 
dozen in 1929. Imports of eggs dried ER lepeegonemtaen Gopce 65 68 
and frozen and egg albumen totaled Pepper, black 9 2/:/20/2000IIIID i618 Bra! 
16,154,284 Ibs. in 1930 compared with Pepper, Cayenne ..............+++- oo a a 
26,030,059 Ibs. in 1929. - Paes Wie ccvccouscsccesssery ae 261% 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 

















Carcass Beef. 
Week Cor. 
week, 
. 4. 1930. 
Prime native steers...... “ees 
Good native steers. Pe 
Medium steers 22 23 
— good 19 23 
j caleneae 144@17% 
at quarters, choice. * 29 31 @32 
Fore quarters, choice.. 16% 21 @22 
Beef Cuts. 
Steer loins, No. 1........ @35 41 
Steer loins, No. 2........ en 37 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. 48 51 
Steer short loins, No. r. 38 45 
Steer loin ends (hips).. 26 31 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.... 25 30 
Gow 1OUNS .cccccccvcccees @18 25 
Cow short loins noneasiess 23 29 
Cow loin ends (tee). 14 21 
Steer ribs, No. 1........ 27 30 
Steer ribs, No. 3 waste ee 25 29 
Cow ribs, No. 2.......... 12 20 
Cow ribs, No. 3.......... @10% 16 
Steer rounds, No. 1...... @15% 21% 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... 15 21 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... p14 19 
Steer chucks, No. 2...... @12% 18 
Cow rounds ....... maa 12 18 
Cow chucks ............ @10% 16 
Steer plates ............ 10 14% 
Medium plates .......... 8 12 
Briskets, No. 1.......... 16 19 
Steer navel ends........ 7 10% 
Cow navel ends.......... 7% 11 
De GOS cc cescsedecs 10 13 
ST EE oc ccccc0s sé 8 10 
Strip loins, No. 1, boneless @55 60 
Strip loins, No. ~- ‘ @45 50 
Sirloin butts, No. @35 37 
Sirloin butts, No. 2 20 27 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. 65 75 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. 60 70 
Rump butts ............ @28 @30 
Flank steaks .. e 26 27 
Shoulder clods ‘ 12% @22 
Hanging tenderloins .. 10% @ 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs. 14% 
Outsides, green, 5@6 lbs. 12 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 lbs. 138% 
Beef Products. 
reins (PEP WD.) ccocvcnes 122 @14 
BROMEED cc ccccescccetvauce 9 @12 
RE ae ae 29 35 @36 
Sweetbreads Seseecvoceas ‘@20 42 
Ox-tails, per Ib......... 15 18 
Fresh tripe, gu wb eeeves 8 ¥ 8 
— ee, B. Gicccccis's 10 10 
PE errr 18 18 22 
Kidneys, DOP Rid ksseras 11 16 
Lamb. 
Choice lambs..........+. 19 @24 
edium lambs 17 23 
Choice saddles 25 30 
Medium saddles 22 ‘@28 
Choice fores ote: 13 20 
Medium fores ee. 12 18 
Lamb fries, per Ib.. Me 33 33 
Lamb tongues, per ee 16 16 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib.... @25 30 
e Mutton. 
eavy sheep ..... seseees @12 
Sea eee 10 14 
Heavy saddles .......... 10 14 
Light saddles............ 14 @16 
ge Se eee 6 @10 
ee eor 8 12 
eae 14 D21 
Mutton loins ............ 10 @10 
eer ee 6 10 
Sheep tongues, per Ib.... 10 16 
Sheep heads, each........ 10 12 


Fresh Pork, Ete. 
Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. avg. 
Picnic shoulders ........ 
Skinned shoulders ...... 


15 
Ta me 


at 
SesbawS 
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tet 


- 





®DHOHH9HH9999 
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Veal. 

Choice carcass .......... 24 @25 
Good carcass ............ 10 14 18 @23 
Good saddles ............ 20 3 28 32 

Co SOLES a. 10 15 16 20 
Medium racks .......... 18 14 

Veal Products. 

MOO ORO. 55. cea 14 15 
Sweetbreads weatedendeee S50 80 
WMOMPOOTS sci cc cece. @60 @65 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 

(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.......... 
Country style sausage, fresh in link... 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... 












gi 
meer style pork sausage, smoked.... 20 
Frankfurts in sheep casings............ 21 
— — be ae Eb Rd vewedesees 15% 

Bologna in beef bungs, choice.......... 

Bologna in cloth, pon Mae yy choice..... 15 
Bologna in beef middles, ed delete 15 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............ 16 


Smoked liver sausage in i ay 


Liver sausage in beef roun eis 
Reet net a’ iuncheon ialty.. 3 
ew England lunc eon" ‘specia 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice. 7 
Tongue sausage 241 
— sausage .. rrtid 
Polish sausage - 17 


DRY SAUSAGE. 





Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs. @46 
Thuringer Cervelat . eee git 
29 

45 

Milano Salami, choice, in hog bun 39 
. C ami, new condition....... 21 
Frisses, choice, in hog middl 37 
} well. style Salami............. 47 
Mer adella, “new condition. 220000000055 21 
EE as ca ks ade een ibes 6.6 00040 40 ¥e 48 
Italian "oo hams Gitestecdetackecnen 37 
Virginia BAMB .ccscccccccccccccccccccs @45 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small tins, 2 to crate 
Large tins, 1 to crate 

Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 








Small tins, 2 to crate...........ceceeeeees 7.00 

Sh Ie oo oncin duces absence 8.00 
Frankfurt style sausage in hog casings— 

 §& & Et eer ree 6.50 

> ere ero 7.50 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 

SEE CHM, TD WW GORI sc cc ccccccsvsvccesccee 6.00 

BG EE, | Fi OE Oa idik. co bbc’ Silwasecies 7.00 

SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 

Regular pork trimmings............... @ 5 
Special lean pork trimmings F @10 
Extra lean pork trimmings. . @11% 
Neck bone trimmings....... Prey 7 
Pork cheek meat...... Seeeconeces eccces 4% 
BE SITU s cae vce Veccveescancsevesees 3 
PORE BOBMER cc ccc ccccccccccccccccccces 3 8% 
Native boneless bull “meat (heavy) adem 9% 
TRON GEE occ cccccesccccoccceces 8% 
BE SEE wns oe 6.6 00.00.6:05 0% wiencds cee 7% 
Py SEI oes cccccvecesuincvieens’ se 6% 
Beef hearts eoccccccccecceces 8% 
Beef cheeks (trimmed)........... evens 44% 
Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up....... 6% 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. and up... 1% 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... ™% i 
Beef tripe ...... 


Pork tongues, canner trimmed 8. pi olasu@s 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B, CHICAGO) 


(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 
quantities.) 


Beef casings: 

Domestic rounds, 180 pack........ éveastbe 24 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack............. . .29 
BWxport rounds, wide...........esseeceees «. 45 
Export rounds, medium..........ssseseees 026 
Export rounds, we eescecccese oeccee ae 
No, 1 weasands.......... eebvecs odcwsenese: eee 
No. 2 WYETTTITITITI TTT TTT ere ee 


oe Be foo sto eeoreesonenveonnseess = 

lo. Bccdcdcccsdoccescvccsvscsesxece & 
BE, EEE Sc ccc cccccecetmeveeceeoce -70 
Middles, selected MMOD sci ca cccdvinecac¥oee 

Dried bladders: 
SER occesse ont dass vonawes 1.70 
BOER TR. WEES, Bab. cccccccccccccccccccsceskst® 
+ a in, wide, flat... seeseeseeeseseesnens .80 
6 8 in. wide 










Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds.......... » 2.75 
Narrow, special, per ‘100 yds.. 20+ 28-00 
ar, per 100 yds -00@1.10 





Medium, 

Wide, per 1 ecceee 

Extra wide, per 100 yds 
bungs 














VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular beng 200-1b. Berhdgosescensetssons -$13.00 
—— pe, 200-Ib. bbl...........0.++. 20,00 
Pock comb tripe, B00. bei 22. Bic00 
Pork "het Ib. Begs s theses et seev enone 16.50 
Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbl......... ‘ 0.00 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bot. 22! 50.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-1b. tants 60.00 






55 
DRY SALT MEATS. 
og | rer rerr rrr ere 9% 
BE OI Ric oc cdvacbccevetesbaace 9% 
Short clear middles, ee. Wiivriececsan 12 
Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs................ 10% 
Clear bellies, Re ab Ibs pikies baie! s-ares-4:0/ns 11 
Rib bellies, a0 | het reeeeagiuceee 10 
Rib bellies, 25: fe Pane ede beutabene 10% 
Fat backs. isgie | pieedes give <0enees< 7 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibe eeeebeteeD Treces%s 8% 
ET EE oc aoe wd kcdegecns siaabaye ™, 
ERD ce cccccccccccccecscccesctesccesecs 6% 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lIbs........... 21% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14 Ib: a 23 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs 20% 
Picnics, 4 Ibs... 16 
Standard bacon 6@® ibs. G28 
con, 
No, 1 beef ham sets, smo 
Insides, 8@12 Ibs. 41 
Outsides, 9 Ibs.. 30 
Knuckles, 9 Ibs.. << 39 
Cooked hams, choice, skin ‘on, fatted. 34 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted. 35 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted....... 22 
Cooked —. skinned, fatted 23 
Cooked loin roll, smoked...... 41 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


Mess pork, regular............... 8 
Ae back pork, 24 to 34 pioose- 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 p so 
Clear plate 9 25 to 35 pieces. . 
Brisket s0s sus eed beee cows 
Bean — eeeece woccccece 
Plate SE wsvagcvncstnee 
Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis. - 


COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. .$1.45 
Oak pork ls, black iron hoops.. 1.55 
Ash pork ese, galv. iron ae - 1.65 
White oak ham tierces....... - 2.80 
Red oa bg en ee 


White oak lard tierces. 
OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest le natural color animal fat 
in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 

rints, 72>. I ey @18 
White animal fat po nal in 1-Ib. 








938HHHH098 


BSABABSRR * 
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J 
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ons, a 4 prints, f. al Nee me @17% 
Nut, 1-lb. carto: o.b. Chicago....... @16 

(80 LF gh. 60-1. ‘solld packed yg ty le 

Pastry, 60-Ib. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @14 
ANIMAL OILS. 

Prime edible lard oil............e.0005 @1114%4 
Headlight burning oil.................. 9 
Prime winter strained...............++- 8% 
Extra winter strained.................. 8% 
Bx 1 RPA S36 dav eUensleneledace mead 8% 
Bx WU. Weasedcnvnascedesénce ‘eaewsee 7% 
No. 1 = Redden saddens) achR acdsee woniuce 7% 
No. MNES 6h 5.004 cb penden Voundb Seeeae ¢ 1% 
ew, OEE oats i a tie xs he xeinn cen sd 7% 
20 iy, Aa Se i ae 14% 
Fee SE OUEnid c's Ca neeqdenees Comae 9% 
Special neatsfoot oil..............0000. 8% 
| Aer 
Bees BCE Glico ccdcncccveccesece< 7% 


Oil weighs 7% Ibs. pes gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. ices are for oil in barrels. 


LARD. 
i Be BPPPRET eer TTC rreere, 8. 
Prime steam, loose............0+0+ 7.22 
Kettle rendered, tierces.......... e 9 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y......... 8. 
TORE, BOW ccccccveececess ec se'ee 6 we 7. 
Neutral, in tierces........++-.ss-- 9. 
Compound, acc. to quantity. 222522: 10. 


OLEO OIL AND .STEARINE. 


Oleo oil, extra, in tierces.............. 
Oleo stocks ..........00.. bsacecese 


Tales AND GREASES. 
In Tank Cars or Drums.) 


Edible OM og under 1% acid, - titre.. 4% 
Prime packers ’tallow.............s00. 4 
No. 1 tallow, 10% tia. ‘ -- 834@ 8 







No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a 
Choice white grease 
A-White grease ............+-. 
B-White grease, max., o% acid. 
Yellow grease, 1 15% . 

Brown grease, 





tae 


VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed —— in Soabe. f.0.b. 


aeekedd 6% 
lesdortsed, te bee. "in buis., Rob Ohgo. 9 
stocks A Nae > L.O.Die oscccece 
Corn oil, in , £.0.b. mills......... 7 
Soya bean oil, f.o.b. mills............. 5 
Cocoanut oil, sellers’ tanks, f.o.b. coast. 4 
Refined in bbis., c.a.f, Chicago Seeceue'e © 


ALQI COQ 
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Retail Section 


Meat Retailing Pays Best When Scientific 
Methods Are Applied to It 


In the old days almost anyone 
could start a retail store and get 
away with it. 

Now the situation is different. 
Today the retailer who would be 
successful must have more than 
ordinary ability. 

He must be well-informed on 
modern merchandising methods, 
know how to attract trade to his 
store and keep it, and have the 
energy and the ambition to put 
his knowledge into practice. 


There is little excuse for the retailer 
who makes no efforts to adopt modern 
methods and bring his store up-to-date. 
Information is available from many 
sources. 

That modernization pays is proved by 
studies made in Louisville, Ky. Here 
many stores were able to increase busi- 
ness from 10 to 50 per cent by mod- 
ernizing stores and methods. But of 
more importance, failures were reduced 
80 per cent. 


In the following discussion by an expert 
in retail merchandising some of the needs 
of the retail store are outlined, and in- 
formation is given as to where the re- 
tailer who is seeking ways and means to 
make his business more profitable can 
find them. 


Scientific Retailing 


By Frank M. Surface, Assistant Director, 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, 


One of the most frequent causes of 
failures among retailers is a lack of 
business experience and ability. Many 
people seem to believe anyone can keep 
a store, and that if one wants to live 
in ease and comfort, all he has to do is 
to open up a store or a small shop and 
his future is assured. Possibly at one 
time in our history that may have been 
partly true, but the grim facts of busi- 
ness statistics show us that it is not 
true at present. 

Retailing is fast becoming a science, 
almost a profession, and the. man or 
woman who expects to make a success 
of keeping a store, must master and 
apply these basic principles and must 
study his business with metriculous de- 
tail. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce is engaged among other 
things in studying the principles of re- 
tailing. It is attempting, on the one 
hand, to seek out instances of success- 
ful methods devised by business men, 


and to make these available for the 
use of others. On the other hand, it is 
attempting to carry out fact finding 
studies which on the advice of leaders 
in business thinking, will be helpful in 
eliminating the wastes and in increas- 
ing the profits of the retailer who will 
take advantage of them. 

In so doing it is recognized that re- 
tailing is the crucial step in all busi- 
ness activity. The bottle neck of all 
business lies at the retail counter. The 
manufacturer can produce and the 
wholesaler can distribute only as rapid- 
ly and as much as the retailers are able 
to pass on to consumers. Consequently, 
the manufacturer would be and is vital- 
ly interested in having successful and 
efficient retailers to handle his products. 

Retail Failures Many. 

All retailers are not successful. In 
some studies made, we have been 
amazed at the vast number of failures 
and unsuccessful attempts to run a re- 
tail store. When the U. S. Department 
of Commerce undertook a study of the 
grocery business in Louisville, Ky., at 
the request of local and national gro- 
cery associations, we were told that, on 
the basis of three years’ statistics, there 
were on an average 30 retail grocers 
going out of business in that city every 
month. And, it was said further that 
there were 32 new ones coming in to 


take their places. That means almost 
360 grocers going out of business every 
year out of a total of about 1,000 in- 
dependent grocery stores in that city— 
a turnover of more than one-third every 
year. Figures compiled by the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo have corroborated 
these findings and have shown further 
that approximately 60 per cent of the 
grocery stores which are opened in the 
city of Buffalo fail to complete the first 
year. 

A study of the restaurant business 
in Kansas City, Mo., showed that out 
of 1,084 eating establishments licensed 
in that city during 1928, 550 (more 
than half) passed out of existence or 
changed hands during the year. Further- 
more, the losses suffered by the supply 
houses and wholesalers because of these 
changes were in excess of a half mil- 
lion dollars. 


These facts emphasize the enormous 
waste and loss which business is suffer- 
ing through these failures in retail 
stores. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce 
is now engaged in a comprehensive 
study of the causes of business failures, 
believing that with such information 
available, business itself will be able 
to stop many of these losses. While 


it is too early to anticipate the results 
of these studies, it may be said that so 
far the principal cause of retail failures 
seems to be the lack of business ability 
and a lack of knowledge of the es- 
sential things that must be done to 
make a business successful. 





STORE SHOULD NOT ONLY BE MODERN BUT SHOULD APPEAR UP-TO-DATE. 


Attractive fixtures play an important part in modern merchandising. They add 
to the attractiveness of the store and make it interesting and convenient for cus- 
tomers to shop. The modern practice is to do away with counters as far as possible 
and to throw the whole interior open to customers so that all goods are accessible 


for inspection. 
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To a certain extent, manufacturers 
and wholesalers are responsible for en- 
couraging or assisting individuals to go 
into the retail business, who do not have 
the ability or the training to make 
that business successful. The demand 
for more outlets, to take care of the 
increasing pressure of mass production, 
has resulted in encouragement and 
financial assistance in the opening of 
stores to many individuals who ought 
never to have gone into business on 
their own account. Such individuals, 
with a few hundred dollars of savings, 
perhaps with a little more borrowed 
from friends or relatives, will be given 
a line of credit by a supply house. 
Lacking the knowledge and ability to 
make the business successful, they soon 
give away their own capital and that 
which they have borrowed, and go out 
of business with serious losses to the 
wholesaler or the manufacturer who 
financed them. 


Successful Retail Store. 


Such losses, in the last analysis, must 
be borne by the consuming public 
through higher prices than would other- 
wise be necessary because the manu- 
facturer or wholesaler, if his business 
is to continue on a permanent basis, 
must charge enough to his other cus- 
tomers to make up for these losses. 
Likewise, the individual in many cases 
who opened the store would have been 
far better off to have worked for a 
fair wage, because both he and his 
community have suffered a loss. 

There is, however, another and a 
brighter side to this picture. We find 
many retail dealers who are managing 
their businesses in a competent and suc- 
cessful manner. In the Louisville Gro- 
cery Survey, the department studied in 
detail the operations of 26 retail gro- 
ceries. We found among these stores 
examples of very good as well as very 
poor merchandising, but many of these 
stores were meeting chain store and 
other competition successfully and were 
making good profits from their busi- 
ness, 

For example, one of these 26 stores 

(Continued on page 59.) 
Se 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


C. N. Bruhn, meat, Cedar Falls, Ia., 
sold out to his sons H. J. Bruhn and 
C. O. Bruhn. 


George Nichols, meat, Indianola, Ia., 
sold out to John Green. 

Harry Lockwood has bought the Red 
Ball meat market in Webster City, Ia. 

Mat Wagner, Mazeppa, Minn., has 
sold out to George Krueger. 

H. C. Haleig, Fargo, N. D., bought 
the interest of his partner in the J. P. 
Newman and Co. meat business. 

Harry Gardner, Onida, S. D., has 
opened a meat market. 


Alvey’s, Inc., grocery and meats, 
Sioux Falls, S. D., has been incorpor- 
ated with a capital of $25,000. Incor- 
porators: Mary E. Alvey, W. L. Alvey, 
Hough L. Gamble. 

Louis Peterman meat and groceries, 
rol Wis., burned out with a loss of 


Lichtig’s Food Market, Inc., meat, 

groceries, etc., Milwaukee, Wis., has 

Nn incorporated with a capital of 100 

non par common shares. Incorporators: 

Ta eichtig, Rubin Lichtig and Sophia 
ig. 
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The Brookdale Meat Market has en- 
gaged in business at 2595 Thirty-fifth 
ave., Oakland, Cal. 

C. O. Byrne, Third and Esplanade, 
Chico, Cal., has added a meat depart- 
ment to his grocery store. 

Otto Nessler, the grocer, Downieville, 
Cal., has added a meat department. 

Lloyd Bester and Geo. McClelland, 
Redwood City, Cal., have engaged in 
the meat and grocery business. 

Matt Heyns, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has added a meat department in his 
grocery store. 

The Bazley Meat Market, 78 N. Sag- 
inaw st., Pontiac, Mich., and the June- 
dale Market, 29 S. Saginaw st., have 
been sold by John Bazley, of Ypsilanti, 
to his brother, Ernest S. Bazley, of 
Kalamazoo. 

Henry Breidenstein is engaging in 
the meat and grocery business in the 
Breidenstein Block, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

A. L. Roelle has purchased the meat 
business of J. L. Parkhill, 105 S. Mis- 
sion st., Wenatchee, Wash. 

Ed. Tesch has opened a meat market 
in the Gilson Block, Ritzville, Wash. 

Harold F. Allen has engaged in busi- 
ness as Haskell Meat Market, Eugene, 
Ore. 

The meat market of C. L. Reed, 
Craigmont, Ida., has been destroyed by 
fi 


re. 

August Shaffer, 2245 Eastlake ave., 
Seattle, Wash., has been succeeded in 
the meat business by Jacob Johnson. 

T. F. Kaesemeyer, Milton, Ore., has 
sold his interest in the Peoples Market 
to C. W. Goodyear. 














ALL READY FOR A MEAT TRIP. 


Max O. Cullen of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board leaving for a tour 
of meat cutting demonstrations, in which 
he shows the trade and the consumers 
the many new cuts of meat which can 
be made and used to advantage. Mr. 
Cullen breaks up beef, lamb and pork 
carcasses. This educational work is de- 
signed to stimulate meat consumption 
and is believed to have played an im- 
portant part in moving the large supply 
of lamb marketed during the past year. 
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Tell This to 


Your Customers 


Under this heading will appear informa- 
tion which should be of value to meat 
retailers in educating their customers and 
building up trade. it it out and use it. 




















MEAT SHRINKAGE IN COOKING. 


Proper cooking will bring out the 
best there is in a cut of meat. On the 
other hand improper methods of cook- 
ing will lower the quality of the best 
cut. 


Many housewives do not get the best 
results from the money they spend for 
meat, because they are not familiar 
with the best methods of cooking the 
various cuts. And when things go 
wrong the butcher often receives the 
blame. 

When a housewife cooks a rib roast 
of beef or a leg of lamb she must con- 
sider how much loss there is likely to 
be from shrinkage. Naturally she 
wants the meat to “go as far” as pos- 
sible. Dietitians in schools, hospitals, 
and other institutions have the same 
problem on a larger scale; they must 
be able to estimate both the number of 
servings and also the nutritive value 
of each serving. 

Shrinkage of meat during cooking 
means a dollars and cents loss to the 
manager of a restaurant, cafeteria, or 
hotel dining room, or to a delicatessen 
where cooked meat is sold. The shrink- 
age affects the appearance, palatability, 
nutritive value, and the quantity of 
meat available for serving. 

In the last four years the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Home Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
been accumulating meat-shrinkage data 
in connection with the nation-wide co- 
operative study of the factors that in- 
fluence the palatability of meat. 

There seems to be a close relation 
between shrinkage and oven tempera- 
ture. When meat is roasted from start 
to finish in a very hot oven the shrink- 
age is greater than when the meat is 
first seared at a high temperature and 
then finished slowly with the tempera- 
ture rapidly reduced. 

For example, if, after beef ribs have 
been seared in a hot oven, the tempera- 
ture is rapidly reduced so as to finish 
the cooking very slowly, the shrinkage 
of the meat when rare is only about 
one-eighth of the fresh weight. If the 
roasting goes on to the end in a hot 
oven the shrinkage is about one-fourth 
of the fresh weight. 

Well-done beef shrinks more than 
rare beef, other things being equal. 
Well-finished, high-grade beef and lamb 
roasts lose more fat and less water 
during cooking than very thin meat of 
the same kind and cut. 

ee 
MEAT SLICKER ARRESTED. 

Parties representing themselves as 
farmers have been calling on Toledo, 
Ohio, housewives recently and selling 
boned shoulders for regular hams. 


Through the vigilance of Gottlieb 
Scharfy, president of the Toledo Retail 
Meat Dealers’ Association, one of these 
men was apprehended and fined $25.00 
and costs for misrepresentation and 
$5.00 and costs for selling without a 
license. 
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New York Section 


MEAT MEN DINE AND DANCE. 

Nearly a thousand merrymakers 
gathered in the new grand ballroom 
of the old St. George Hotel on the 
Heights, Brooklyn, last Sunday to cele- 
brate the third annual dinner and dance 
of the combined Brooklyn, South 
Brooklyn and Jamaica Branches. 

No more fitting background could 
have been selected for this auspicious 
occasion. The old hotel with its his- 
tory of refinement and traditions and 
the new modern ballroom combined 
charm and brilliancy. A. Bloch’s or- 
chestra furnished the music for the 
dancing and amplified music filled in 
the intermissions. The dinner proved 
the committee’s good judgment—it was 
the last word in culinary art. _ During 
the evening many parties visited the 
modernistic swimming pool, having 
natural sea water of a depth 3% to 10 
feet. 

The committee whose untiring efforts 
and hard work made this annual dinner 
and dance an outstanding feature con- 
sisted of Joseph Rossman, chairman; 
W. H. Wild, vice chairman; John Hilde- 
mann, treasurer; Gus Fernquist, secre- 
tary; W. H. Helling, chairman program 
committee; John J. Harrison, general 
manager; Harry Kamps, Anton Hehn, 
Chris Roesel, J. Smith, Chris 
Fischer, Jake Wyler, Philip Koch, 
Joseph Maggio, Fred Schneider, Steve 
Kettel, Leonard Sussel, Joseph Lehner, 
Max Marx, Joseph Stern, William 
Tietjen, John Frizzi, Fred Grim, Max 
Strahl, Julius Simon, Maurice Adler, 
Jesse Kaufmann, Lester Heyman, 
Charles Simpson and Charles Lisen- 
hardt, jr. 

Probably every branch of the meat 
business was represented in this as- 
semblage. Among these were delega- 
tions from Armour, Cudahy, New York, 
Butchers, J. J. Harrington, Swift, 
United Dressed Beef Co., Wilson, Eu- 
gene Walters, Lehman Brothers and all 
the wholesalers of Fort Greene Market. 
The Van Iderstine Co. was represented 
by C. L. Haussermann and other 
officers. 

The A. C. Wicke Manufacturing Co. 
had their usual ten headed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles E. Wicke; Monti-Van 
Iderstine, Inc., was represented by A. 
Van Iderstine and Mr. and Mrs. Monti. 
Joseph Lehner, butcher supplies had six 
tables. 

Some of the organization presidents 
present were state president David Van 
Gelder and family; president Ladies’ 
Auxiliary Mrs. Anton Werner, jr., and 
husband, president of the Brooklyn 
Branch Anton Hehn and family; presi- 
dent of Bronx Branch E. Ritzman and 
daughter; president of Eastern district 
Branch Al Haas and wife; president of 
Jamaica Branch W. H. Wild and wife; 
president of South Brooklyn Branch 
Harry Kamps and wife; president 
Washington Heights Branch Frank 
Kunkel; president of Ye Olde New York 
Branch Lester Kirschbaum; official 
hostess of Ladies’ Auxiliary Mrs. Frank 
P. Burck and husband. 

Bronx Branch was represented by 
President E. Ritzman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Hirsch; Mr. and Mrs. F. Fieder- 
lein; Mr. and Mrs. S. Bleicher; Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Ruggerio; Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Muller; Mr. and Mrs. E. Denny; Mr. 


and Mrs. Wm. Wolf. Eastern District 
by President and Mrs. Al Haas; Mr. 
and Mrs. Theo. Meyer. Washington 
Heights by President Frank Kunkel, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Di Matteo; Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Hembdt. 

Ye Olde New York Branch representa- 
tives were president Lester Kirsch- 
baum; Al Loeb, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Kramer; Mrs. Moeb Loeb; Charles 
Kramer and Miss Ruby Myer. Butchers 
Mutual Casualty by Louis Goldstein. 
New York Butchers Calfskin by Fred 
Dietz and state business manager Ed- 
win Williams. 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


H. T. Budgell, wool department, Wil- 
son & Co., Boston, visited New York 
for a few days during the past week. 


M. G. Middaugh, branch house de- 
partment, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
aie a few days in New York last 
week, 


President Walter Blumenthal, United 
Dressed Beef Company, is in Florida 
with his brother, Irving Blumenthal, 
treasurer, for a few weeks’ vacation. 


H. A. Elliott of Elliott & Company, 
Duluth, Minn., visited New York during 
the past week and called on a few of 
his many friends in the trade. 


Pendleton Dudley, Eastern represen- 
tative, Institute American Meat Pack- 
ers, is spending several days at the 
Chicago office of the Institute. 


William Zeigler, a member of Ye 
Olde New York Branch, was tendered 
a surprise birthday party by his daugh- 
ter last Sunday. 


Edward L. Cannon, meat grader, 
U. S. Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, New York, has been confined 
to his home during the past week with 
the grippe. 


Charles Eikel, assistant general su- 
perintendent, Armour and Company, 
Chicago, spent a few days at the plant 
of the New York Butchers’ Dressed 
Meat Co. during the past week. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Wicke are 
celebrating their wedding anniversary 
which occurred January 27 in Atlantic 
City at the convention of the supply 
dealers. 


E. M. Sturman, vice-president, and 
Harry Twedell, yo superintendent, 
Geo. A. Hormel Co., Austin, Minn., 
visited New York during the past week 
and called on some of their many 
friends in the East. 


Edward Shute, superintendent, New 
York plant of Wilson & Co., is spend- 
ing a few days at Kansas City, where 
the annual meeting of all superintend- 
ents of the company is being held. 


L. L. Bronson, dry sausage depart- 
ment, R. M. Brooks, produce depart- 
ment, and R. E. Pearsall, also of the 
produce department, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, spent a few days in 
New York during the past week. 
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Charles E. Wicke of the A. C. Wicke 
Mfg. Co. celebrated the twenty-sixth 
year of his business connections with 
his father by attending the dinner. 
dance of the retailers in the St. George 
Hotel last Sunday. 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the city of New York 
by the health department during the 
week ended Jan. 31, 1931, was as fol- 
lows: Meat—Brooklyn, 1 lb.; Manhat- 
tan, 1,684 lbs.; Bronx, 568 lbs.; Queens, 
75 Ibs.; total, 2,328 lbs. Fish—-Bronx, 
82 Ibs. Poultry and game—Brooklyn, 
11 lbs.; Manhattan, 66 lbs.; Queens, 17 
lbs.; total, 94 lbs. 


fe 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK, 
Imports of meats and meat products 
at New York for week ended Jan, 30, 
1931, were as follows: 
Point of 


origin. Comodity. Amount. 
Canada—Fluid extract of beef......... 4,662 lbs. 
Canada—Smoked pork ..............5. 5,374 Ibs, 
Canada—Fresh pork cuts.............. 916 lbs. 
Canada—Dried ME ap aasusaaesncow en 295 1 
Canada—Sausage ...........seeececees 578 Ibs, 
Canada—Fresh calves’ livers.......... 330 
Denmark—Liver paste in tins.......... 1,761 lbs 
Germany—Bacon ........ccceccccecees 1,336 
MEE. anecbeccescceces sae 3,982 Ibs. 
Germany—Smoked hams in tins........ 666 Ibs. 
Holland—Cooked hams in tins........ 402 Ibs. 
Ireland—Smoked pork ..............6. 084 Ibs. 
SPIED. “ncccccdcdccesesnceasess 1,275 Ibe. 
Norway—Liver paste in tins........... 858 
Norway—Meat balls and cakes........ 1,475 Ibs. 
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NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
Jan. 31, 1931, with comparisons: 


Week Oor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: Jan. 31. week. 1930. 
Steers, carcasses. . 6,524 7,917 8,05 

Cows, carcasses.. 1,322 1,221 1, 
Bulls, carcasses... 251 217 261 
Veals, carcasses. . 8,912 9,916 11,496 
Lambs, carcasses. 28,905 30,307 27,688 
Mutton, carcasses. 04 2,419 4,659 


2,7 a 
Beef cuts, lvs.... 389,999 372,857 
Pork, Ibs. ...... 3,177,650 2,796,194 2,586,564 


Local slaughters: 


eee 8,400 8,749 9,152 

SE écssivicnas 12,741 12,165 18,128 

Dt secisbee caus 44,271 49, 56,588 

HD. shaban hones 71,091 73,847 56,319 
2 fe 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended January 31, 1931: 


Week Cor. 

ended iv. week, 

West. drsd. meats: Jan. 31. week. 1980. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,087 2,250 2,365 
Cows, carcasses ...... 676 866 «= 1,068 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 233 314 181 
eals, carcasses ...... 1,364 1,658 1,680 

, carcasses ...... 12,07: 13,475 12,229 
Mutton, carcasses .... 830 1,210 8,906 
Py. Ms. scccccevcons 615,315 653,624 643,376 
Local slaughters: 
ERR ae errr 1,400 1,466 1,452 
PEED. cckReSite nse nee 2,111 2,586 1,953 
SE Sakgdgescncc eave 5,408 6,165 2,111 
BE cccckavessoun buns 17,500 17,384 16,000 
—_@—- 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended January 
31, 1931, with comparisons: 

Week Cor. 


ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: Jan. 31. week. 1980. 
Steers, carcasses ....\. 2,218° 2,187 2501 
WS, carcasses ...... 1,888 1,717 1,026 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 45 46 or 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,005 1,244 1,236 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 18,865 18,592 18,08 
Mutton, carcasses .... 542 797 — 1,784 
Pet, WS scccssasecs 599,475 613,100 690,878 
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SCIENTIFIC RETAILING. 
(Continued from page 57.) 


was doing about $120,000 worth of busi- 
ness a year in a very ordinary grocery 
and in a very ordinary neighborhood. 
About 65 per cent of his business was 
on a credit and delivery basis. Yet, 
after a very careful study of all the 
costs involved, allowing for a salary to 
the owner and to his wife, who spent 
of her time in the store, and also 
for rent on the building which he owned 
as well as including all expenses, we 
found this man making a net profit of 
approximately $8,000 a year. 

Chain store competition was not 
worrying this grocer, although he had 
it to meet. But he was putting into his 
store the same kind of efficient man- 
agement that the chain store used and, 
in addition, he was able to merchandise 
his products far more effectively than 
the average hired manager of a chain 
store. 

Some of the elements responsible for 
the success of this grocer included a 
careful control of his stock based upon 
accurate records. We made two physi- 
cal inventories of the stock carried in 
this grocery and found it each time in 
the neighborhood of $3,000. On this in- 
vestment he was selling $120,000 worth 
of goods a year, representing an annual 
turnover of approximately forty times. 
Yet he was not buying in excessively 
small quantities. He knew his trade 
and he placed his orders to meet their 
needs from one delivery period to the 
next. Brands or items which were in 
slight demand by his customers were 
not carried, yet this did not prevent 
him from trying out new products as 
they appeared. 

Another important element in his 
success Was aggressive merchandising 
through the free use of the telephone, 
and in modern store arranagement and 
display of goods. The use of the tele- 
phone to solicit orders for delivery made 
it possible to spread the filling of these 
ot a over the day more evenly than 
in the case of a strictly cash and carry 
grocery with its peaks of customers 
and, hence, a smaller force of clerks 
was required for the same volume of 
business. Needless to say, he kept a 
careful scrutiny of his charge accounts, 
with the result that his bad debt losses 
were insignificant. 


Modernization Increases Business. 


On the other hand, some of the stores 
studied in Louisville presented a strik- 
ing contrast to these successful ones. 
Some of these were found to be veritable 
grocery museums, often with antiquated 
merchandise which had been on the 
shelves or under the counter for years. 

One man had 17 brands of coffee, 
whereas he should have been able to 
have served his trade with not more 
than four or five well chosen brands. 
Other grocers were buying goods from 
twice as many sources of supply as 
were economical. Few of them were 
taking advantage of the selling power 
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of modern store arrangement and dis- 
play. 

As a result of the department’s work, 
many of these Louisville grocers re- 
modeled their stores, eliminating the 
antiquated counters that formerly 
fenced the customer from the shelves, 
using central display tables and as- 
soubiior rapidly moving staple items 
near the wrapping counter. In every 
instance, such remodeling resulted in 
an increase of business from 10 to 50 
per cent and permitted it to be handled 
with less effort and often at less ex- 
pense. 

It is along these lines that the wide 
awake, capable retail merchant of to- 
day can increase his business and low- 
er his costs, with resulting benefit to 
himself and with lower prices and bet- 
ter service to the consumer. It is of in- 
terest to point out here that the num- 
ber of actual failures among retail gro- 
cers in Louisville declined 80 per cent 
in a comparison of 1929 with the eleven 
months of 1980. Louisville organiza- 
tions attribute this result in large meas- 
ure to the beneficial results of the gro- 
cery survey, which pointed the way to 
more profitable practices. 

Opportunities Are Many. 

The U. S. Bureau of the Census is 
just completing the tabulation of the 
first Census of Distribution ever taken 
in this or any other country. That 
census, the results of which are now 
being made available, is going to con- 
tain a wealth of information on retail- 
ing that no merchant or manufacturer 
can afford to neglect. It is going to 
furnish us for the first time with a fund 
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of accurate information upon which to 
base constructive plans for marketing 
and distribution. 

The U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce is beginning early in 
1931 an intensive study of the retail 
drug store business in St. Louis. This 
study, which will be continued for a 
full year and which is undertaken with 
the cooperation and assistance of more 
than 30 national trade associations, will 
represent the most comprehensive study 
of retailing ever undertaken. 

These studies, together with the 
many constructive investigations being 
carried on by business schools, trade as- 
sociations, and private organizations, 
are providing a wealth of information 
which bids fair to revolutionize the old 
occupation of storekeeping. Those mer- 
chants who are able and willing to take 
advantage of these new developments 
in the rapidly growing science of retail- 
ing stand to gain much in the years 
that are just ahead. For in the last 
analysis, success in business consists 
largely in always keeping two jumps 
ahead of the crowd, and here is a field 
where it is easy to keep ahead. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce, 
through its publications and its efforts 
to act as a clearing house for busi- 
ness information, can often assist the 
retailer to keep abreast of these new 
developments. They are invited to 
make use of this service, either by writ- 
ing to the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce in Washington, or by 
getting in touch with one of the dis- 
trict offices, located in many of the im- 
portant commercial cities of the coun- 
tr 


















NEW CURING VATS 


Dozier Meat Crates 
Packing Box Shooks 


| B. C. SHEAHAN CO. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
Steers, medium 


Cows, common to 
Bulls, cutter, medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, m 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice 
Lambs, medium 
Ewes, saliean ( to choice 


LIVE HOGS. 
Hogs, 160-220 Ibs 
edi 


$ 9. 50@ 13. 00 


Hogs, heavy . 
Hogs, Paw lbs 


Pigs, . 
Pigs, $0.14 BER be pabssvecene 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light. 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN aga BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 20 
Native choice yearlings, moo@eoo Ibs... .21 

Good to choice heifers........++ee+++++-17 

Good to choice COWB. 0 0eseeeeeeeeee ee end 
Common to fair COWB.......-.seeeee% ° 

Fresh bologna bulls. .........-seseeeees $4 010% 


BEEF CUTS. 


No. 


Bolognas 
Rolls, reg., 6 
Rolls, reg., q 
Tenderloins, 4 
Tenderloins, 5 
Shoulder clods 


tern. 
26 
23 
20 
32 
27 
25 
28 
22 
18 
17 
16 
15 
18 
16 
14 
10 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALVES. 


Prime vea @26 
Good to choice veal = 


Med. @ 
20 
€ 14 


Good to choice calves 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Med. to common calves 
@23 


Sheep, good 
Sheep, medium 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. .13 
P enderloins, fresh 


estern, "tres 10@12 Ibs. 
h, 6@10 Ibs. avg.. 
fresh, 


Rasen iS 


Pork trimmings, extra lean 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean 


Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, aoe Ibs. avg 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg 


Pickled bellies, 8@ 0 ‘Ibs. avg 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed 
Fresh steer tongues, l. c. trm’d..... 
Sweetbreads, bee 


Shop fat 

URRES GRE .coccrceece Aen denies escisaeba 
Edible suet 

Cond. 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 91%4-12% 12%-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals...1 - x 2.80 
Prime No. 2 veals...11 a 45 65 2.55 
Buttermilk No. z - 9 55 aed 
Buttermilk No. 
a ay sGruby 
Numbe 


Creamery, extra (92 score « 
Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score)...... 2614 @ 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score)....25 
Creamery, lower grades 2 


(Mixed colors.) 


Extra, 
Extra, 
Firsts 
Checks 


dozen 
firsts, 





LIVE POULTRY. 


fancy, via express 
fancy, via express..... 


Fowls, colored, 
Fowls, Leghorn, 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to geet 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...24 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib... .23 
Western, 48 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib. ..22 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...21 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Fowls—fresh—dry Pe ong to a ae 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, lb...26 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 2 
Western, 48 to 47 lbs. to dozen, ®..< 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. te dozen, Ib... 


Chickens, fresh, wt = box, prime to wont 
Broilers, 21@24 1 

Ducks— 
Western, good to fancy 


Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib 
Turkeys, fresh—dry pkd.—prime to fancy: 
Young toms @44 
Young hens @40 
Fowls, frozen—dry. pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per Ib........ 24 @25 


te 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Jan. 29, 1931: 

Jan. 23 
Chicago ..28 
New York.29— 29— 29 
Boston ..29% 29% 29% 29144— 2914 
Phila. ...30 30 30 30 30 

Wholesale prices — centralized but- 
ter—90 score at ica, 
28 28 a 28 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to Prev. Last —Since Jan. 1. — 
Jan. 29. week. year. 1931. 1930. 
. 30,300 27,653 31,255 199,966 212,914 
.. 61,522 59,411 57,756 300,390 278,290 
.. 12,824 14,653 14,672 68,698 64,931 
Phila. - 19,318 17,949 15,374 99,879 91,376 


Total ..123,964 119,666 119,057 647,511 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 


In Out 
Jan. 29. Jan. 29. 


Chicago ... 8,958 227,179 
New York. 3,000 54,522 
Boston ... 35,442 46,118 
Phila. - 36,554 17,897 

Total ... 83,954 345,716 


@60 


26 
28 


27 
28 


29 
20% 


28 


29 
28 27% 
29 


24 
28 
29— 


—28 


28 


Chicago 
| Se & 
Boston 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 
10,487,637 9,803,240 

6,100,690 7,209,733 
3,335,586 3,870,787 
1,386,178 2, 914,783 


21,310,091 23,798,543 


On 
Jan. 30. 





ox. ¥ See. 
pubfiary 7, 193 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORE DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, 
tlanti 


00 Ib. 
, dried, 15-16% per uni 
aie scra , dried, 11% wae 10% 
3, f.o.b. fish factory........ 4.30 & 10¢ 
Fish guano, foreign, 183@14% amm 
nia, 10% B. Wass Siacg Sis 5 mesiciwiaie Sane 3.50 & 10¢ 
Fish scrap, aciduiated, 6% ammonia, ‘ 
3% A. P. A. f.0.b. fish factory... -3.50 & 500 
Soda Nitrate in bags, 100 Ibs. spot. @ 2.0 
Tankage, ground, ammonia, Bs 
15% B. P. Rvccadicessoveand :: 75 & 10c 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo. .2.35 & 10¢ 


Phosphates. 


Foreign, bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 
bags, per ton, c.i. 

Bone meal, raw, 4% and 50 bags, 
per ton, c.i.f. 

Acid phosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat 


Potash. 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton....... 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


Beef. 


Cracklings, 50% unground.. 
Cracklings, 60% unground.. 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin Denes, avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 
per 100 
Flat shin 


per pieces 
Black or striped hoofs, per ton. 
White hoofs, per ton 
e+ — avg. 85 to 90 ibs., bi * per 








Lincoln Farms Products 
Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers of 


on EAT an 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 


Office: 407 E. 3lst St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality 
consignment. Results talk! lofewl 
mation —_ furnished. 
ice and Warehouse 
407, East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 


“MONGOLIA 


Importing Co., Inc. 
339 Pearl St., N. Y. City 


SHEEP 
CASINGS 


that serve you best 
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